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Fast and Liturgy 
Notes In Liturgical Theology 


Rev. ALEXANDER SHMEMANN 


The liturgical rules of the Orthodox Church prescribe that the Divine 
Liturgy is to be celebrated after Vespers on certain fast days. These days are: 
Thursday and Saturday of the Holy Week, the eves of Christmas and Theophany 
and the Feast of the Annunciation. Likewise the Liturgy of the Presanctified 
gifts is always celebrated after Vespers. If we bear in mind that our Typikon 
determines the time for Vespers according to the sun and not by the clock, 
then the prescribed time for these evening Liturgies should be approximately 
from two to five in the afternoon. 


It is well known that these rubrics have become dead letter today, or rather 
they are preserved in form, but in such a way that the Liturgy is not 
transferred to the evening, but on the contrary, Vespers is served in the 
morning. This breach of rule should not be explained as a mere condescension 
of the Church to the “weakness of the flesh”, as a desire to curtail the period 
of abstinence for the communicants, for we can observe this same practice 
where the rubrics are scrupulously respected and where no attempt is made 
to defer to human weakness. In this case, we are forced to deal with the 
belief, deeply rooted in contemporary ecclesiastical consciousness, that the 
Divine Liturgy must always be celebrated in the morning. Its vesperal 
celebration would appear to be an unheard of innovation to the overwhelming 
majority of Orthodox people, something much more unnatural and irregular 
than the well-established practice of serving Vespers in the morning and 
Matins in the evening. 


It is obvious however, that in uniting the Liturgy with Vespers, the authors 
of the Typikon intended more than a purely formal connection between the 
two services. They meant a deliberate transfer of the Liturgy to the evening, 
a conscious change in the usual order of services. Again it is obvious that in 
not fulfilling the rule, or in fulfilling it only as a formality (i.e. in transferring 
Vespers to the morning) we commit a twofold infraction of the liturgical 
“typos”; we serve an evening service in the morning, which besides being a 
“nominalization” of prayer, is a contradiction to the common sense, and 
moreover, we completely ignore the reasons which promoted the Church to 
order the celebration of the Liturgy on certain days in the evening and not in 
| the morning. But perhaps if we investigate these reasons, we will see in them 
something more meaningful than a mere detail of rubrics, something forgotten 
yet essential for the comprehension of our liturgical tradition. 
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2. The most general explanation is to be found in the Typikon itself. Chapter 
8 contains the following instructions: “on Sunday ye shall begin the Liturgy at 
the start of the third hour (9 o'Clock A.M.), so that the time of breaking 
fast shall come at the start of the fourth hour; on Saturday ye shall begin the 
Liturgy at the start of the fourth hour, so that the time of breaking fast shall 
come at the start of the fifth hour; on lesser holidays and other days, begin at 
the fifth hour, so that the time of breaking fast shall come at the sixth hour”. 
We have thus a definite relationship between the time (“kairos’) of the 
Eucharist and the fast, which is to precede it. This “eucharistic fast” must be 
lengthened or shortened depending on the nature of the day, on which the 
Liturgy is celebrated. The Typikon considers it self-evident that Divine Liturgy 
is always preceded by strict abstinence, therefore the general sense of all these 
instructions is that the greater the holiday, the earlier is the Liturgy celebrated 
and hence the shorter is the period of abstinence. Let us note in passing, that 
here too our modern practice clearly contradicts the rubric: we tend to consider 
a late service more “fitting” for a great holiday, and an early one is “good 
enough” for every day. The directions of the Typikon might, at first glance, 
appear to be simple relics of some ancient monastic rule which for some 
inscrutable reason keep on being repeated from one edition of the Typikon 
to another. However, if we make an effort to “translate” these dry instructions, 
we will find in them a whole theology of fasting in its relationship to the 
Liturgy. Having understood this, we may question and decide whether it 
is conditional, relative, and pertaining to the past or whether it contains an 
element of Tradition binding us as well. To discover this is to understand that 
in these instructions has been concealed the concept of fast, its living experience 
whose origin is in the Gospel itself, and which, from the very beginning, was 
received by the Church. In these externally legalistic and almost trivial regula- 
tions, it is fashionable today to consider their observance a mete ritualism and 
pedantry, incompatible with our modern “way of life”, there is revealed a 


profound understanding of human life in its relation to Christ and the Church. 


This we will now briefly attempt to set forth. 


3. According to the Synoptics, the Pharisees accused the disciples of Christ 
of not fasting (whereas they and the disciples of John “fasted greatly”). To 
this, Christ answered, “Can the wedding guests fast as long as the Bridegroom 
is with them? As long as the Bridegroom is with them they cannot fast. But 
the days will come when the Bridegroom will be taken away from them, and 
they will fast in those days” (Mark 2:18; Luke 5:33; Mt. 9:14). These texts 
stress the connection between fasting and the Messianic service of Christ, but 
it becomes impossible in the joy of His Presence. More generally, fasting is 
the expression of expectation, of the state of waiting and preparation. Thus, 
Christ contrasts Himself to John the Baptist: “For John the Baptist came 
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neither eating bread nor drinking wine . . . The Son of Man has come. He eats 
and drinks . . .” John the Baptist in this context is the “type”, the symbol of 
the Old Testament in its relation to the New Testament. The Old Testament 


is the time of preparation and expectation and it comes to its end with the 
apparition of the Faster. But the Son of Man “eats and drinks” and His disciples 
‘also eat and drink and in the Gospel we constantly see the Lord breaking bread 


with the publicans and sinners in the homes of the Pharisees and also providing 
food to the multitude of men. For in Christ and with Christ is revealed and 
comes the Kingdom. And in biblical typology, the Kingdom is often represented 
as a banquet, as the breaking of fast. (cf. for example, Isa. 25:6). Apa sess 
this Scriptural teaching about fast, the christological and messianic context of 
fasting that defined the place and the “function” of fasting in the Church from 
its very beginning. On the one hand, the Church is herself the beginning, the 
eschatological anticipation of the Kingdom. The Bridegroom is present and His 


| presence is revealed in the breaking of bread, in the eucharistic banquet, which 


is the sacramental anticipation of the fulness of the Kingdom, of the Messianic 
banquet. In the Book of Acts, the “breaking of bread” is the essential fact 
that builds up the “ecclesia”, the Messianic community. (Acts 2:42). In this 
assembly, in the “koinonia”, there is no room for fasting: the expectation has 
come to an end, the Lord is present, “maranatha”. He has come, He is coming, 
He shall come ... But, on the other hand, with the Ascension of Christ, a new 
period of expectation has begun: expectation of the “parousia”, of the second 
glorious advent of Christ, of the fulfillment in which “God shall be revealed 
as all in all”. The Lord has triumphed and is glorified, yet the history of “this 
world” is not yet achieved, it awaits its consummation and judgement. Whereas 
the history of the Old Testament was directed at the coming of the Messiah, the 
history of the New Testament is directed at the return of the Lord in His glory 
and the end of the world. That which the Church has and acknowledges in the 
“mysterion” already, will become evident at the end of this world. And inasmuch 
as the Church is still in “statu viae” and Christians are still living in this world, 
they expect, they wait for, this “parousia”, they pray and keep the vigil for 
they do not know when the Son of Man shall come. And this expectation is 


' expressed therefore in a new fasting, in a new state of awaiting. 


This expectation, this yearning, is now constantly fulfilled and answered in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Presence, in the Eucharistic banquet. Living in time, 
in history, the Church reveals already the triumph of eternity, anticipates the 
glory of the Kingdom which is “to come”. And this “fast-expectation” finds its 
consummation in the Sacrament, when in the same and eternal commemoration 
we represent, i.e, make present and real, both the first coming of Christ and 
His “parousia”. Thus fasting and Eucharist form, so to say, two compelementary 
and necessary poles of Church life, manifest the essential antinomy of her nature: 
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expectation and possession, fulness and growth, eschatology and history. 


These considerations give us the key to the “technical” rules of the Typikon, 

fill them with spiritual meaning. They express the essential liturgical principle 
\of the incompatibility of the Eucharist with fasting: the Eucharist cannot and 
Se mot be celebrated on a day of fasting. Being the sacrament of Christ’s 
presence, the Eucharist is the feast of the Church, or even more, the Eucharist 
is the Church as Feast, and consequently the measure and the context of all 
) feasts. For a feast is not a mere “remembrance” of such or such an event of the 
| earthly life of Christ, but precisely the reality of His presence in the Church by 
the Holy Spirit. And therefore whatever event or person are commemorated in 
a feast, this commemoration necessarily finds its fulfillment in the Eucharist, 
in the “mysterion” which transforms remembrance into presence. The Eucharist 
manifests the link between all particular events, all the saints, all the theological 
affirmations with the saving work of Christ. Whatever we commemorate, 
whatever we celebrate, we always discover-and this discovery is made in the 
Divine Liturgy — that in the Church everything has its beginning in Jesus 
Christ and everything has in Him its end, its fulfillment. We can note here 
that the Orthodox Church has never accepted the principle of a non-festive 
Eucharist, similar to the Roman “low Mass”. For a long period, the Eucharist | 
was an essentially dominical cult because it is always Paschal by its very | 
naturey it always announces the death of Christ and confesses or bears witness | 
to His Resurrection. 


A second principle necessarily follows the first. It is that of fasting period, 
which must precede every Eucharistic celebration. Expectation must precede 
fulfillment. From this point of view, the eucharistic fast is not a simple 
abstinence before communion, it is made primarily of expectation and spiritual 
preparation. It is fasting in the scriptural sense indicated above, the waiting 
for the sacramental Parousia. 

In the early Church, the Sunday celebration of the Eucharist was preceded 
by a night vigil which was precisely (and theoretically still is in the Eastern 
Church) the service of preparation and getting ready, a vigil in the full 
Christian meaning of the word. And this is why the Eucharist on Sunday and 
on great holidays is prescribed for the early hours of the day: it is the fulfill- 
ment, the end of the vigil, of the service of fasting and preparation. But on a 
lesser feast, which has no vigil, the celebration of the Eucharist takes place at 
the end of morning, for in this case, the morning hours of fasting constitute 
the necessary period of preparation. Thus the whole liturgical life of the Church | 
which, in turn determine the life of each member of the Church, is built on 
this rhythm of expectation and fulfillment, preparation and “presence”. And 
the rules that govern this rhythm cease to be archaic and incomprehensible but 
become signs of a path leading us to the very heart of life in the Church. 


4. But fasting has also a second meaning, that completes the one we have 
just analyzed. It has been particularly stressed and developed in Monasticism. 
It is the ascetical fast, fasting as a fight against the demonic powers, as a 

_ method of spiritual life. The origin of this idea of fasting also goes back to 

v the Scriptures. Before Christ went out to preach, He fasted for forty days and 
at the end of this period Satan approached Him (Matthew 4:3). In the Gospel, 
we find a clear statement that fasting and prayer are the only means for a 
victory over Satan (Mt. 17:21). For the advent of Christ not only fulfills the 
history of salvation, it is also the decisive moment in the struggle against 
Satan, who has become the “prince of this world”. 


According to the Bible, it is through food that Satan conquered man and 
became his master. Man has tasted of the forbidden fruit, and in doing so has 
become enslaved to food, so that his whole existence depends on it. This is 
why fasting, in this biblical perspective, is not to be equated with a mere 
moderation in eating, with a kind of elementary hygiene. The genuine fast, the 

- true abstinence, the one which the Church glorifies in her holy “fasters”, is indeed 
a challenge to the so called laws of nature and through them to Satan himself. 
‘For nothing hurts him more, nothing destroys his power more than this 
transcending by man of the laws, of which he has convinced man that they are 
“natural” and “absolute”. Without food man dies, therefore his life depends, 
entirely on food. And yet by fasting, i., by refusing voluntarily food, man 
discovers that he lives not by bread alone. And then fasting becomes the denial 
of what has become “necessary”, the real mortification of that flesh which 
_ depends entirely and exclusively on the “unescapable laws of nature”. In fast, 
man reaches that freedom which he has lost in sin, recovers in the cosmos the 
Kingship he had annihilated by transgressing the will of God. Fasting is a free 
return to the fulfillment of that commandment which Adam has transgressed. 
Accepting it, man again receives food as a Divine gift, food ceases to be a 
“necessity” and becomes the very image of the messianic banquet, for “eat in 
order to live” has become again “live in God”. This idea of fasting rooted in 
Christ’s forty days of fasting and His encounter with Satan, is the foundation 
of the ascetical fast, which one must distinguish (but not separate) from the 
eucharistic fast, defined above as a state of preparation and expectation. 


Nothing can better show the relationship between these two aspects or 
functions of fasting than Lent and its liturgical particlarities. On the one hand, 
Sundays and Saturdays, being essentially days of Eucharist, are “liturgically” 
excluded from Lenten fasting. They have none of the distinctive liturgical marks 
of “fasting” days. The eucharistic fast is always limited by the rhythm of the 
Eucharist itself, its limit being the Liturgy to which it is related as preparation to 
fulfillment. It is achieved and accomplished in the reception of the eucharistic 
food. The eucharistic fast is thus a function of the Church, for it corresponds 
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to a state of the Church herself. The ascetical fast, on the other hand, is first ( 
of all individual, being a personal accomplishment in the Church. The regulations 
concerning this fasting, which differ according to various local traditions, are 
relative in the sense that they are primarily indications of a well established 
method, a sure guidance, but not an absolute teaching of the Church. These 
rules depend on the climate, on the way of life in a given sociological context, 
on external conditions etc. The orders to eat figs on such day and beans on 
another orders that we still find in the Typikon, obviously cannot be accepted 
literally or considered as “absolute”. The important thing here is to understand 
that the eucharistic fast is the fast of the Church, while the ascetical fast is | 
the fast of a Christian in the Church. The latter is determined by the nature 
of man, the former by the nature of the Church. Thus if during Lent, the 
eucharistic fast finds its conclusion every Sunday in the eschatological fulness 
of the Sacrament, the ascetical fast is not interrupted, for multisecular experience 
proves that its spiritual fruits ripen slowly and require a long and sustained 
effort. Between them however, there is no contradiction. A monastic dinner on 
a Lenten Sunday must be “meager” as to its alimentary quality and quantity; it 
is nevertheless a Sunday dinner, a breaking of fast, for following the Eucharist 
and the eucharistic fast, it belongs spiritually to the experience of joy and 
fulness which is the substance of the Christian Sunday. 


It is impossible to indicate here all the theological implications of fasting 
as it is described and prescribed in our liturgical tradition. We can only point 
to its essential significance. The Church lives on two levels, has two “states”. 
She is waiting for, but she also possesses already, the object of expectation. In 
time, in history, she is not only “in via”, on her way to the Kingdom, but also 
the manifestation of this Kingdom. And the meaning of her life is that these 
two “states” are not separated from each other, do not oppose each other in a 
radical contradiction. Each of them is founded in the other and is impossible 
without it. Eternity does not empty or make absurd and meaningless either 
time or our life in time, but on the contrary gives them all their weight, all 
their real value. The Church fills with an eternal truth, with reality which 
she alone possesses, the apparently meaningless flow of time. The rhythm of 
the Church, the rhythm of the Eucharist which comes and is always to come, 
fills everything with meaning, puts all things to their real place. Christians do 
not remain passive between one celebration and the next one, their “temporal” 
life is not empty, is not “diminished” by eschatology. For it is precisely the 
liturgical “eschaton” that ascribes real value to every moment of our life, in 
which everything is now judged, evaluated and understood in the light of the 
Kingdom of God, the ultimate end and the meaning of all that exists. There 
is nothing more alien to the true spirit of Orthodox liturgy than a certain 
supersticious “liturgiologism”, or an “eschatologism” which reduces the whole 
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Christian life to communion and despises everything else as “vain”. Such 
liturgical “piety” does not realize that the true significance of the Eucharist is 
precisely that of judgement, of transformation, of making infinitely impor- 
tant, the whole life. For the Eucharist bears witness to the Incarnation, and 
since it has been coordinated with time, introduced into time, time itself and 
each one of the moments in time are filled with meaning, acquire a significance 
in relation with Christ. Indeed, all the things of life, small and great, have 
ceased to be an end and a value in themselves, yet it is not in such isolation 
and self centeredness that they were truly “absurd”? But now, understood in the 
perspective of the Kingdom, all of them can and must become signs and means 
of its coming, “instruments” of the world’s salvation in Christ. 


This is why it is so important that beyond liturgical “aestheticism” or rigid 
“rubricism”, we recover the real meaning of the liturgical time, discribed in 
such a simple way in the Typikon. It is here that the Church has concealed the 
treasure of her love, of her wisdom, of her “practical” knowledge of God. The 
liturgy of the Church must be liberated from a trivial “schedule of services” 
and become again what essentially it is: the sanctification of time and in it of 
the whole life, by the presence of Christ. Only such a liturgy does not divide 
the life of a Christian into two lives, the one “sacred” and the other “profane”, 
but transfigures the one by the other, making the whole existence a confession 
of Christ. For Christ did not come in order that we “symbolize” His presence 
but in order to transform and save the world by His presence. 


We must understand that the liturgy of the Church is profoundly realistic, 
that Vespers is in a real rapport with this particular evening: it is this evening 
that we as Christians must spend “perfectly, in holiness, in peace and without 
sin”, it is this evening that must offer and dedicate to God, and this evening is 
already illumined for us with the light of another Evening, of another End, 
the one which we expect and at the same time fear, and which is approaching 
in our human time. In the liturgy, we discover how seriously indeed the 
Church considers time, food, rest and all the actions, all the details of our life. 


In the world in which God became man, nothing can even be withdrawn 
from Him. 


Expectation, encounter, possession; in this rhythm, the Church lives and by 
it, she measures time. But there are days when this expectation reaches its 
extreme “concentration”; the days of the vespeal Eucharist. The Church has 
conscienciously and totally dedicated them to expectation and preparation, to 
fasting in its full sense. They are spent in the same everyday activities, which 
fill any other day. And yet how infinitely meaningful, how deeply “important” 
and responsible, are each word that we pronounce in the light of this expectation, 
each action that we perform! Yes it is on such days that we are given to realize 
what is, what ought to be Christian life, we live then as if they were illumined 
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by what is to come! The Eve of Nativity, the supernatural quiet of Holy Saturday, 
the days of Lent when we prepare ourselves for the presanctified service, how 
all this should “build up” a Christian soul, lead it to the comprehension of the 
Mystery of Salvation, to the transformation of life... And when finally comes 
the evening, when all this fasting, preparation and expectation are fulfilled in 
the Eucharist, our life is really taken into this Eucharist, is “related” to the joy 
and the fulness of the Kingdom. 


Thus a “rubric” can and must become for us what it was for the Christians 
in the past, a law of prayer, a law of life. 


On Translating Orthodox Holy Writings 
Into English 


JOHN JOHNSTONE, JR. 


My amateur pursuit of comparative and historical linguistics forms part of 
the background of this paper. 

The present generation of Orthodox in America and in the English-speaking 
world show, I suggest, a similarity to those Jews of Alexandria from among 
whom the Seventy produced the Septuagint. 


There is a kerygma to the present writing, and it is this, addressed to my 
Orthodox brethren who use English: Cherish and cultivate your bi-lingual, 
bi-cultural depths: that from among you may arise scholars who will in the 
present generation as never in the past, and perhaps never in the future, with 
prayers, labor and consecration produce in English luminous and _ stirring 
translations. For English is the Koime, or a near-Koime, of all the world, as I 
shall endeavor hereinafter to demonstrate. 


Suppose your heritage is Greek: you have the occasion to produce, from out 
of an actual Scriptural tongue (which is also your ancestral tongue) and into a 
Kowme, a translation. This kind of translation has in the past been possible only 
to those Hebrew-Greek bi-lingual Jews of the Septuagint. Today it is possible 
to you and also to the Jews of today who translate into English from the Old 
Testament. Here we may well bear in mind Christians of Jewish background— 
and the more so, since the Orthodox Church is scantily equipped in the field 
of Hebrew scholarship at the present time. 


(Digressing I will say that if we were able to obtain the collaboration of 
some Jewish scholars in this we would be blessed: blessed with their insight 
into the Hebrew tongue and Hebrew tradition, and blessed with an occasion to 
extend to them kindness after the manner of the Good Samaritan—and to show 
forth to them a different visage of our Christ from the one which for many 
generations they have received from their (and too often from our) fathers 
—that he must be a ferocious and evil God, whose (purported) servants have 
acted so in his name, “doing in the name of religion that which religion 
forbids.” ) 

Russian-Americans, what translations of yours into English does the English- 
speaking world know? They know a lot about Dostoyevsky, Gogol, Pushkin, 
Tolstoy, and others—but not via the medium of Russian-American or 
Orthodox translators. And in this the translations remind me of Western 
secular works on icons: you could never guess what moved the painter to 
paint them or the people to gaze on them, if you see them as a topic for secular 
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esthetics. In The Brothers Karamazov, for example, you read about “elders.” 
But who in America can know what an elder is, if he doesn’t know what a staretz 
(pnevmatikos pater) is, or what the Philokalia is? Who can know what 
sobornost is if he sees it translated as “catholicity?” (N. Polteratzky speaks of 
it in terms of “the twin concepts of freedom and community”) 


Take, by contrast, the following translations for example: Iulia de Beausobre’s 
translations from the staretz Markary of Optino;? or Constantine Cavarnos’ 
from the Greek iconographer Fotis Kontoglous;? or G. P. Fedotov’s A Treasury 
of Russian Spirituality, Wherever these translators came to an expression 
which was peculiarly Greek, or Russian, or Orthodox (like the word elder in 
Dostoyevsky’s context), they made brief footnotes explaining for Americans 
and Englishmen its significance. These notes, occasional and unobtrusive but 
excellently chosen, are reminiscent of but seem better than the footnotes which 
the Maudes put into their translations from Tolstoy. We may remark also the 
occasional translatory comments on Hebtew words which the Evangelists made 
in their Gospels. 


Many words look alike but mean something very different, depending on 
who is using them. For example the word “Orthodox,” the word “Church,” the 
word “Bishop,” the word “Ritual,” to name a few. 


Take “Orthodox.” It means one thing to us, but something very different 
to most Westerners. One American told me that to him “Orthodox” meant 
“those Jewish people who have all the ceremony.” To many it means something 
like “bound,” “adhering to, and weighed down by, rules and regulations,” “toeing 
the party line.” We find in English frequent phrases like “The batter has an 
unorthodox stance at the plate,” “Many liberals give us their liberalism and 
retreat into some orthodoxy or other,’ “an orthodox Freudian,” “an orthodox 
Marxian.” Interestingly, in the Czech language there are two words, pravoslavny 
and orthodonxny. Pravoslavny is the word “orthodox” in the name of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church, while orthodoxny is more or less the modern 
Western word “orthodox.” 


Three Czechs with a superior grasp of English were asked for the 
usual usages and translations of the words pravoslavny and orthodoxny. 
They wete not in entire correspondence. One said that pravoslavny was 
used “only in connection with the Eastern Churches,” and that “when 
a Czech wants to express that somebody is following the opinions of 
somebody else, he uses the word orthodox but almost never pravoslavny 
(orthodoxni uceni Marovo = the orthodox doctrines of Marx, for 
example).” Another said that pravoslavny = “the name of a Church 
which is Catholic but not Roman Catholic (Pravoslavny Cirkev = Orthodox 
Church).” The latter gentleman would also use pravoslavny in connection 
with Jews (Pravoslavny Zid = Orthodox Jew)—not, however, in any 
other religious usage. “For example,” he said, “An orthodox (orthodoxny) 
Catholic (i.e., Roman Catholic) would be a person who does exactly 
everything taught by the Church and never misses a rule—done by the 
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letter and never deviates, whether it rains or doesn’t—and would jump 
out of the window if he were told, etc.” A third informant would use 
pravoslavny in any religious context (e.g., “an orthodox Lutheran”), and 
orthodoxny in any secular context. This third informant was an esteemed 
teacher and Indo-European philologist, the later Prof. Vladimir Jelinek of 
Washington University (St. Louis). Prof. Jelinek put it like this: “Ortho- 
doxny was borrowed in recent centuries from the international pool of 
Greek-Latin learned terminology, perhaps via Latin, possibly via French 
or German. Pravoslavny on the other hand is an older term, hence is 
used more in connection with religion.’ 


And as to the word Church: I do not think that when a Greek says “Ekklesia” 
it reflects the same idea as that of a Latin when the latter says “ecclesia.” 
“Ekklesia” means “the called out” or “assembly” when analyzed into its 
components — a thing which any Greek can still notice from the matrix of 
his Greek language. But the word “ecclesia,” having no roots or component 
parts in Latin, is not amenable to the same treatment for a Latin except if that 
Latin also knows Greek. For the word ekklesia was not translated into Latin, 
it was merely transliterated, and the same is true of the Greek word orthodoxos: 
it was transliterated into Latin but probably* was translated as Pravoslavny 
into Old Bulgarian (ie. including “truly glorifying” as a component). Hence 
a user of Old Bulgarian probably® did not have to know Greek to preserve an 
at least partially spiritual notion of “Orthodox.,, A recent illustration of this 
kind of phenomenon is the American English word hoosegow, meaning “jail,” 
which arose in the 19th Century like this: Along the Mexican border as 
contact developed between Mexicans and Americans, it was common for there 
to be Mexicans unable to speak English working with Americans who could 
not speak Spanish. One day somebody would not show up for work. The 
American would ask, “Where’s Pedro?” Pedro’s Spanish-speaking friends would 
answer, “Pedro esta juzgado.” Juzgado transliterated into English becomes 
approximately hoosegow; juzgado means ‘“judged’”—in this case, put into jail, 
as apparently often happened for a few days following pay-day, when the 
cow-hands tended to go on a spree. Juzgado has other usages also, in Spanish; 
but these other usages cannot contribute to the English-speaker’s knowledge 
about hoosegow. Hoosegow has grown up rootless, devoid of linguistic family 
ties, unless you know Spanish while you speak English. 

Two words currently undergoing these vicissitudes are “Koimesis” and 
"Theotokos”. The Orthodox in America, not finding any word in English to 
convey “Theotokos”, tend to prefer Theotokos, in transliteration. So it will have 
no roots in English and may, like “orthodox,” “ecclesia,” and “hoosegow,” come 
some day to have a far different meaning from its parent one. “Koimesis”, on 
the other hands, has had until recently a very serviceable English equivalent, 
the word dormition. Dormition, however, has faded from usage as Assumption 
has risen to the fore at Rome. And the Orthodox, oddly, have taken “Assump- 
tion” as a translation of Kosmesis, which it is not at all. 
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As an aside, I have often wondered how much divergence in doctrine and 
brotherhood among Christian groups might be linked with the evolution, down 
through centuries, of words and terms which once upon a time were translatory 
or transliterated equivalents of one another. 

I understand that the Orthodox are planning to produce their version of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is said of the existing translations that the King James is the 
most beautiful, and the Douay is the most accurate; and they need only to be 
“touched up.” I suggest otherwise. In addition to my foregoing remarks I must 
say that I have often heard, though seldom seen written, something translated 
by a Greek-American from the Scriptures, from the Councils, etc.—and been 
dazzled by the vitality and insight of this translation—where I had formerly 
only known it translated by an American or Englishman. 

Touching up will not suffice. I beg of you to make your own translations 
without recourse to the existing ones; and then, and then only, go to the King 
James and the rest. Undoubtedly the latter will in many a passage come up with 
a happier, more poetically and mystically English rendering than you will; but 
they are translations not made through Orthodox eyes; they should be the 
supplement to you, and not vice versa. 

Take for instance the major item of disagreement among the three major 
Christian groups: the infallibility of the Church, and where it comes from. A 
representative quotation is John XVI, 7-14: “. . . Howbeit when he the Spirit 
of truth is come, he will guide you (“himas’, plural) into all truth .. .” The 
Revised Standard Version of 1952 has, in most passages, cast aside the distinction 
between “thou” and “ye”; and to Protestant doctrine it makes little or no 
difference. Here is how I think about it: We are all agreed on The-ology, on 
Christ-ology, but differ on man, and on where he fits in—on anthropology and 
ecclesiology. Of course all the-ologies interweave, but for the moment we are 
splitting them for the convenience of discussing them. As to this infallibility, 
at Rome of course they have their Pope, and the by-products thereof. And the 
Protestants have their reaction against this, or “every man his own Pope.” As 
a by-product of this they rejected the ever-onflowing mighty river of Holy 
Paradosis; for they thought it was a snare or by-product of Papism. Another 
Protestant by-product is denominationalism (you could almost say “every man 
his own Denomination”), with a sort of abstracted ekklesia, semi-devoid of 
personal attachments among those called out to be sons and co-inheritors with 
Christ. This is all integrally at odds with our doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Church: in this, the above-quoted passage must remain a plural you: “ 
he will guide you (“himas’, plural) into all truth ...” For it goes hand in hand 
with our doctrine of the Conscience of the Church (unanimity of love operating 
within the living Paradosis—truth seen and agreed upon when love operates) 
and Sobornost. This is merely one of the more glaring inaccuracies and mis- 
leaders of an existing version with which we flirt. 
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(I must clarify that I have been here talking primarily about Protestant 
and Papal “party platforms” as formulated on paper and which could never 
pass the Conscience-of-the-Church test. I am not talking so much about actual 
living persons of these groups, of whom I have known many, and think that 
many strive well to be servants of God.) 

English a Koine. This became apparent to me when, in the Naval Service, 
I had occasion to visit ports in Asia, North Africa, Hispano-America, and 
found English understood everywhere, both as a commercial pidgin on the docks 
and as a literate medium in classroom, clinic, and library. What is more, English 
does not forcibly insert itself as do some languages which wish that they were 
the koine (nor did Greek forcibly insert itself following Alexander’s conquests). 
Nay, a high percent of people voluntarily seek, trust, and use English and the 
literature printed in it. This is the attitude of the literate in Japan, in the 
Arab world, in the Hindu world, etc. English is a highly acceptable medium, 
or even the preferred one, in many a professional periodical of Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, Japan, the Indian subcontinent, the Philippines, Malaya, and 
Latin America. Though the literate of these countries may look admiringly upon 
many things emanating from the Communist world, they will not swallow 
Lysenko and the like; they check to see what is said and written in the English 
(and to a lesser extent French and other Western European) literature. This 
is the Koine, this English, into which the uprooted Orthodox have had the 
blessing to be thrust: uprooted from diverse ancestral homes and distributed 
throughout Western Christendom at the precise moment of history when the 
“Ecumenical Conversation” and the “Liturgical Revival” have been born there. 
In this English they have an opportunity to make their own incomparable 
translation of the Holy Writings, for dissemination throughout the nations 
who have not yet been preached the Gospel. I do not think that the non- 
Orthodox English-speaking Christians will be uninterested in our translations: 
not if the translations are made from our depths, with prayer and dedication. 
These non-Orthodox, in current times, utilizing their (and our) Koine, 
aggressively spread their word. And they engender so often jokes like the 
Turkish one: “Here come the Christian missionaries, each one of them warning 
us against the others.” These non-Orthodox may end up having our “20th 
Century Septuagint” in their hands, and finding how to come closer to us. 

I do not suggest parallelism between the circumstances of the Septuagint and 
the circumstances today: The Scriptures of the Seventy of Alexandria had 
never previously been brought to their Greek Koine until they the Seventy 
brought them,—whereas our English Koine has known the Scriptures in trans- 
lation for several centuries. But the fact remains that, numbered among us 
Orthodox, is a people with a Scriptural language and a Koine to translate into. 

And in our new Koine we may rediscover one another, a drowsing ecumeni- 
city may wake up again among the diverse Orthodox here thrown willy-nilly 
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together. Look again at the Jews for another bit of imagery: in Israel there 
are Jews from America, Jews from Western Europe, from Russia, from Turkey, 
from North Africa, from Yemen. May not something that is perennially and 
universally shared by all of them be what bursts into bloom in Israel? And 
why not also among the Orthodox, though ostensibly in Diaspora, yet mayhap 
here on a teaching mission to be about their Father’s business with this English 
common tongue, this Koine. In such fashion also did that which was most 
valuably Hellenic burst into bloom around Missolonghi when Greeks from 
diverse nations gathered together again. 


1Poltoratzky, N.: Russian religious philosophy, St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, 1:23-35 
(new series), Jul. 1957. 

2Beausobre, Iulia de: Russian Letters of Direction, Dacre Press (?) 1946. 

3Cavarnos, Constantine: Byzantine Sacred Art, Vantage Press, 1957. 

4Fedotov, G. P.: A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, London, Sheed and Ward, 1950 
and 1952. 

5Prof. Vladimir Jelinek, personal communication, 1958. 

6Fr. Francis Dvornik and Fr. George Florovsky advise (personal communications, 
1957) that the life history of the word orthodox has never been properly worked out. 
This I hope to do, or see done, including its very early translations (? or transliterations ) 
into Armenian, Amharic, Syriac. The same could be said for other important words— 
e.g., the word Church, the word Catholic, the word Bishop, the word Tradition, the 
word sin, the word repentance, etc. 
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Studies in Russian Religious Life 


1. Russian Spaces and the Soul of the Russian People* 


NICHOLAS ARSENIEV 


The background of Russian culture is that of immense expanses. The 
subjugating charm of these wide plains fascinates—whether in a subconscious 
or a conscious way—the Russian soul. It haunts and inspires the most beautiful 
and telling productions of Russian culture. It lurks there in the subconscious 
background of this soul, both as a danger and an inspiration. The call of these 
immense expanses overgrown with steppe grass, reaches us out of this mower- 
song of Koltzov: A youth is mowing in the boundless grassy solitude of the 
steppes of Voronej: 


Stretch forth, O my arm! 

Strike wide, O my hand, 

O blow and breathe in my face, 
Thou wind from the south! 


The deepest evoker and analyst of the Russian landscape in lyrical poetry, 
Feodore Tiutchev, is spellbound by those immense extensions of the central 
Russian plains of black earth in the breathless and warm summer nights. Those 
boundless tracks of slumbering dusky fields and those dark depths of the sultry 
sky with its heavy clouds suddenly illuminated by flashes of distant lightning! 
“As if deaf mute demons were talking to one another in the heights.” In the 
weitd expanses of these fields, or in the darkness of these woods “the black 
night, like a beast of a hundred eyes, lurks out of every bush.” But in the 
transparent lucidity and brilliancy of the early autumn days these plains 
subjugate you by a still deeper power. “The day is clear and crystal-like and the 
evenings are full of radiance.” These aerial threads of cobweb glitter over 
the vacant furrows. You cannot tear yourself away from this background of 
peace and immense extension; your life is woven into it, as it was in the case 
of Leo Tolstoy, who in the most organic and intimate way was linked through 
all his life and in his deepest inspiration to these backgrounds of the Russian 
countryside. What a width of fresh and concrete vision with large horizons 
we have in his description in Anna Karenina of the sudden exultant outbreak 
of spring throughout the wide country, after days of a silent and breathless 
expectation and preparation of nature behind a veil of fog and clouds! The 
same vision of the widths and depths of the exulting life of the spring haunts 
the lyric, A.K. Tolstoy. Of course, poets everywhere have more or less similar 


*) Chapter from an unpublished Book — Two Russias 
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experiences, but here their personal emotions were deeply interwoven with 
some basic experiences of the people’s soul, the majority of this people being 
in an indissoluble way linked to these backgrounds. Gleb Uspensky was right, 
when in a series of celebrated essays (in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century) he spoke of the “Sway (or spell) of Earth” upon man, meaning the 
Russian peasant, (who represented eighty-five percent of the Russian popula- 
tion before the Soviet revolution). At the same time—we saw it already—the 
highest summits of Russian aesthetic culture and artistic creation are bound— 
in a direct or indirect way—with these immense extensions reflected in the 
people’s soul. 


The threatening howls of the winter storm, the wild outbreaking of the 
destroying forces of nature impress and overawe the imagination. The sinister 
powers operating in the nature can appear as demonic spirits whirling around us 
in the snow, leading astray man and his horse, as it is depicted in the weird 
snow ballad of Pushkin: “The Demons.” Has not this ballad also a symbolical 
meaning? For it seems as if these wide uncanny plains and immense possibilities 
of Russia can sometimes be haunted by the Evil one lurking behind the surface 
and only too ready to break forth and to take shape, as we see it now in the 
present situation of Russia. This ballad of Pushkin and this vision of the 
forces of Evil preparing their inrush, ready to materialize, inspired “The Demons” 
of Dostoevsky. 


It would, of course, be too easy and superficial—and it has been done too 
often in an over-simplified and sensational way—to deduce the riddles and the 
complexities of the Russian soul principally from its geographical surroundings. 
Its root and source are far more complex and deeply interwoven with historical 
forces, stretching deeply into the plane of spiritual struggle and spiritual 
realities. But of course, the connection between the immense expanses of the 
Russian plain, with its boundless, shifting horizons, and the restlessness and 
the passionate contradictions of the Russian soul, its metaphysical and religious 
yearnings and its outbursts of sudden savagery, its melancholy and its sparkling 
and contagious gaiety, its sharp contrasts of good and evil, is not to be doubted. 
The abyss of the soul is everywhere an abyss. But here this abysmal quality has 
to a great extent been stressed by the natural setting, as also by certain 
spiritual influences. 
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The call of the wide expanses, the attraction of the distant horizons had 
manifested itself in many important phenomena of Russian history and of the 
Russian every-day life. The great Russian highroads were covered by crowds 
of wanderers who, before the introduction of railways, and also a long time 
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thereafter—travelled on foot from one end of Russia to another in search of 
work or as pilgrims to the many holy shrines and sanctuaries of Russia. These 
sanctuaries were scattered through the North and South, the East and the West 
of the country. There were Solovki—the celebrated monastery dating from 
the fifteenth century, in the far North on many islands of the White Sea; 
there was Kiev with its ancient and venerated sanctuaries, churches and 
monasteries, dating back to the eleventh century, especially with the Monastery 
of the Caves—the catacombs dug in the hills, filled by relics of its holy ascetics; 
there was also Sarov, in the forests of Nijni Novgorod, previously a second-rate 
monastery which suddenly outshone many older and more famous sanctuaries 
through the radiating personality of St. Seraphim of Sarov (died 1832); and 
there was the famous hermitage of Optino which also rose into significance 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, in the forests of the South Kaluga, 
just in the heart of European Russia, with its “startzy”, or elders’—guides to 
spiritual life for many thousands of people of Russia who came to seek their 
advice. There were the beautiful “Holy Mountains” in the south, also with 
anchorite caves from very ancient times, deeply dug into the mountains, and 
the peaceful Valaam respiring profound beauty in its natural surrounding 
and its spiritual atmosphere, the monastery on the rough and picturesque 
islands of the immense Ladoga Lake in the northwest. And then there was 
one of the most important of all sanctuaries the celebrated Trinity-Laura of 
St. Sergius (a marked religious personality in the history of North Russia) 
forty miles north of Moscow, and many, many other shrines with relics and the 
records of holy men or with miraculous ikons of the Virgin; St. Mitrofan’s 
monastery in Voronej; the relics and the still fresh memory of St. Tikhon in 
the monastery of Zadonsk, in Central Russia; the Laura of Potchaev in the 
southwest on the borders of Galicia, and the shrine of St. Innocentius, Bishop 
of Irkutsk in the eighteenth century, in East Siberia, and again Tikvin with 
its Holy Virgin ikon in the province of Novgorod, and the ikon of Our Lady 
near Koursk (“Korennaya”), and Tchernigov and Loubny and Belgorod in the 
south, and Kazan on the Volga in the northeast, and Yaroslav and Vladimir 
and the ancient Rostov north from Moscow, and New Jerusalem, reproducing 
in a somewhat naive and picturesque way the Holy Land and the sanctuary 
of the Tomb of the Saviour, also not far from Moscow, but south west. 

And on the first place as religious center stood then (how times have 
changed! )—the spiritual heart of the country: holy Moscow itself with its 
innumerable shrines and relics, monasteries, churches and cathedrals, its 
historic and religious memories and associations. A well-known Russian 
ethnographist S. Maksimov, student of the religious life in the broadest circles 
of Russian people, thus described eighty years ago the solemn moment when 
the pilgrims approached, on foot, one of these ancient Russian monasteries, 
which suddenly become visible to them from afar: 
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Behind the small wood of aspen trees rose suddenly a majestic hill. 
On its summit shone and sparkled in the sun the numerous gilded crosses 
of the monastery. The pilgrims were able to count seven churches. In 
their midst two belfries rise; one is slender and graceful; the other, thick-set 
and squat, is divided in four stories. One sees the chief cathedral, that of 
Our Saviour, with five domes and the church which contains the shrine 
of the Holy Father in the shape of a tent. It has one cupola, painted blue 
with golden stars. A white stone wall stretching beyond the sight girds 
the monastery, climbing up the hill on the crags, or half hidden in the 
green of the monastery wood which descends the slopes. 

As soon as they beheld this panorama, which suddenly opened before 
them in all its beauty and suddenness, the whole mass of pilgrims 
knelt down and began to murmur prayers. One could hear sighs and 
groans; here and there sobbings and detached words of prayer with 
invocation of the saint or of the Most Holy Mother of God. 

A peculiar kind of aesthetic feeling blended with religious emotions, was 
fostered by these pilgrimages; these immense expanses and the surrounding 
nature spoke to the heart of the might, the beauty and the greatness of God. 
An old saintly pilgrim-woman Dariouchka of simple peasant stock, known by 
many pious families of the higher class in Petersburg in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, thus tells us the deep impression she received when she 
first left her native village on her pilgrimage to Kiev: 

When we left the village and looked around it was, as if there was 
no end to God’s world. Above us what a bliss is streaming through the 
celestial mansions, and beneath our feet there are green grasses, and then 
there is the forest which seems impenetrable. 

Whether you go silently or you rest on the earth. it seems to you as 
if the sweet carols floated around you; it hums, it warbles, it murmurs 
and it babbles from all parts as if the Lord spoke to you through the 
mouths of all the creatures. (1) 

On a still higher plane are the experiences of this wonderful old man, also 
a simple peasant, the “wanderer,” Makar Ivanovitch, as pictured by Dostoevsky 
in his “Adolescent:” “It is beautiful on earth, my friend. If I feel better, I 
shall again begin my wanderings, when spring comes. And that there is mystery, 
this makes all things even better. It fills the heart with fear and amazement, 
but this fear makes the heart exultant. All is in Thee, O Lord, and myself, I 
am in Thee, and do Thou receive me.” Dostoevsky pictures here real spiritual 
experiences. This picture is backed by analogous traits in this most remarkable 
and attractive Russian psychological document dating from the middle of the 
nineteenth century: The Tales of a Pilgrim. The habit of continuous inward 
prayer acquired by the pilgrim during his wanderings make the world become 
transfigured in his eyes: “Sometimes,” so he writes, “I felt a burning love to 
Jesus Christ and to the whole creation of God . . . Sometimes a comforting 
warmth of heart penetrated my whole being and overwhelmed me! I felt 


everywhere around me the presence of God . . . Not only in the interior of my 


1) Published first in the review, Domashnyaya Besseda, 1864. 
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heart did I feel that, but all external things also appeared to me in an enchanting 
shape and all this stirred me to the love and to the praise of God. Man, trees, 
plants and animals — all looked as if they belonged to one family; everywhere 
I found the imprint of the name of Jesus Christ.” 


This religious exaltation, this blending of the religious and aesthetical 
experience reveals itself, e.g., also in the narratives of a certain pious monk 
Parthenius. He tells us of his journey, mostly on foot, to Athos (in the 30 years 
of the XIX century) and of his stay there. It is a book of great charm, one of 
the favorite books of Dostoyevsky. Thus he describes how he and his companions 
reached the goal of their long journey: 


We entered the mountain, and we began to advance on sharp stones. 
It was very steep, but every ascending step we sprinkled with tears of joy 
singing canticles, adapted to our exultation: “We lift our eyes to the 
Mountains, from where help will come to us. Our help comes from the 
Lord, who created Heaven and Earth.” . . . The ascent lasted about half 
an hour, and here we were on the mountain ridge . . . And the whole 
eastern side of holy Mount Athos displayed itself before our eyes: a 
multitude of mountains and hills and large valleys; all covered by dark 
forests. But behind all mountains, higher than all the hills, showed its 
bare head Mount Athos itself. But it was still far till its top, more than 
sixty miles. It stands higher than all mountains and hills, as the father is 
taller than its children. And we bowed to him as to the father of all Mount 
Athos . . . And we kept on going, full of joy and rapture. Like young 
lambs gambol on the green pasture, so we went on rejoicing through 
the Holy Mountain. To the left of us was the sea, before us the Holy 
Mountain, on the right hand the Holy Mountain, and behind us again 
the Holy Mountain, on the right hand the Holy Mountain, and behind 
us again the Holy Mountain. Remain thou behind, o world, with all thy 
attractions, with all thy passing, unstable beauties. We don’t fear now 
any morte thy wild winds nor thy mighty waves, wherewith thou allureth, 
and catcheth, shattereth and engulfeth the servants of God, yearning for 
Salvation. We are now already in a calm and stormless harbour .. . On 
both sides is green grass, covered with flowers; a beautiful forest of 
oaks and laurel trees, as if it was planted on purpose, and many gardens 
of olives and fig trees and vineyards, and a cool air. And we, walking, 
as if it were in Paradise, rejoice and exult and are wondering about the 
beauty of the place, how beautiful is holy Mount Athos. (1) 


We are led deeply into the realm of the people’s secret yearnings and 
religious expectation and dreams in this central figure of one of the most 
attractive “Hunter’s Tales” of Turgenev “Kassian of the Fair River.” This 
usually so silent and reserved queer little man, living among forest herbs and 
forest beasts, becomes suddenly animated and eloquent when speaking of his 
wanderings through God’s wide earth and of the distant mysterious goal calling 
from beyond the horizon—the dream of a Land of Righteousness and Justice. 


“After all, do you gain much by sitting at home? But see!—as you 
walk and as you walk’—he raised here suddenly his voice—‘the heart 
grows lighter, in truth. And the sun shines on you, and God can better 


1) Skazanie o strannitchestve . . . inoka Parfeniya. Moscow, 1855, II, pages 78-79, 82. 
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see you, and the singing is more tuneful. Here, you see what herb is 
growing; you see and you mark it . . . Birds of heaven ate singing .. . 
And then beyond Kursk the steppes begin, such a true steppe-country. And 
that is a real wonder, that is a delight for man, a boundless expanse, a 
true blessing of God. And they stretch, those steppes—so people say—even 
to the warm seas, where lives the sweet-voiced wonderbird Gamayun, 
and the leaves do not fall from the trees, neither in winter nor in autumn, 
and golden apples grow on silver branches, and every man lives content, 
and in justice .. . Oh! I would gladly go there . . . haven’t I travelled 
much already? To Romny I have been, and to Simbirsk—the famous 
city, and even to Moscow itself, the city of the golden domes. I have been 
to Oka, the Nourisher, and to the river Tsna, the dear one, and to Mother 
Volga’s, and many folks, good Christians have I seen, and many noble 
cities have I visited . . . And not I alone, many other peasant-Christians 
in bast shoes wander through the world and seek for Truth and Justice 
... Yea, so it is. For, what has one got to do at home? .. . Justice is 
not in man— it’s that.” 

Leo Tolstoy with his deep feeling for the people’s psychology began to study 
with love and interest this restlessness of the Russian soul, its impulse to 
wander. When he finished writing Anna Karenina he meditated (during the 
summer of 1879) a third large epic work in which he wanted to depict the 
Russian people as “a force of expansion,’ and this force, as notes his wife 
the Countess S. A. Tolstoy, presented itself to his mind, as the continuous 
migration to new places. (1) These ideas were the outcome of his many 
meetings with wanderers and pilgrims during this summer of 1879. He went 
regularly to the great highroad running to Kiev from Moscow (the railroad 
Moscow—Kiev was not yet constructed then) which passed in one mile’s 
distance from his home. And then he entered into most interesting conversations 
which he noted in his diary. Two women—pilgrims coming on foot from 
Siberia.(1) Two young Cossacks from Orenburg drove to Syzran (on the 
Volga); from there they are going on foot to Kiev to visit the shrines of the 
Saints; from thence they will wander to New Jerusalem (south-west of Moscow), 
to the Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius, to Yaroslav. A man from Nijni- 
Novgorod reads the Psalter in Russian during his meals ... A tailor from the 
district of Suzdal (northeast of Moscow), about forty years old, grey hair, an 
honest, straight-forward face, recites aloud, whilst walking, the laudatory prayers 
to the Saints of the caves of Kiev.(2) 

The spirit of religious quest, of religious adventure, which permeates so 
strongly the words of this strange old man, Kassian in the tale of Turgenev, 
inspired also the wanderings of some Russian religious sects which fleeing the 
surrounding world, abhorring the state and the official Church, were on the 
outlook for a land of unpolluted piety and perfect social justice. In the second 
1) See “Literaturnoe Nasledstvo,” published by the Academy of SSSR, Vol. 37/38... 

L. Tolstoy, II, Moscow, 1939, p. 102. 


1) Note of March 9, 1870, ibid., p. 104. 
2) Note of March 17, 1879, ibid., p. 106. 
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half of the 18th century a handwritten description of the travels of a certain 
monk Marc of the sectarian monastery of Topozero found a wide spread and 
response among the Russian “old believers”. This monk Marc had penetrated 
into the depths of Siberia, came across the desert of Gobi to China and reached 
at last even Japan where—so it was alleged—he had found the undistorted 
ancient piety, the dream of the old believers. In the thirtieth years, of the 19th 
century this legend revived suddenly with great force in the old believers’ 
circles of the Russian people and even mysterious handwritten guide books were 
circulated indicating the way you had to take. You had to pass through 
Ekaterinenburg, Tomsk, Barnaul, ascend the course of the Katurn and there is 
the village Aka with a chapel and the village Ustba. In the village Ustba you 
have to ask for Peter Kiriloff who offers his hospitality to pilgrims. Enter his 
house, he will give further indications. There will be many other pious men 
in other villages whom you have to look for and who will lead you further. 
Then come mighty snow mountains. Behind them is the village Damasskaya, 
again a chapel and an old holy monk John who takes care thereof. From there 
you have a forty day journey across the “Kijiss country”, then four days of 
travelling to “Tatania” and after that comes the “Oponsky” land. The people 
there live on a hundred islands in a bay of the great Ocean. “On these islands 
are mountains and there live in Christ the followers of the Christian Church, 
the Orthodox Christians. And thither the Anti-Christ cannot come, and shall 
not. And in this place are dark forests, high mountains, deep clefts in the 
rocks.” (1) 

In a most extreme, radical way these tendencies were represented by a rather 
queer and extravagant sect of eschatological inspiration, the “Beguny” (“Runners,” 
or “those who flee”). They rejected completely the surrounding world as being 
under the Antichrist’s way. They recognized neither state nor church nor any 
authority, all the authorities of this world having become, in their eyes, polluted 
and servants of the Antichrist. They left. their homes and became homeless 
wanderers, and composed songs dedicated to the bliss of: a homeless life in 
deserts and woods:” Alone I flee through the desert, laboring by day and 
night. A wonderful garden grows therein! Trees and flowers sprouting like 
curls are here seen, and leaves so green! O beautiful desert-place, from all 
vanities keep me safe!” (1) 


This break with orderly, peaceful life had not always religious backgrounds. 
There were also secularly minded wanderers and tramps (brodiagi). There 
was also the savage poetry of the brigand’s song, in old Russia, with the 
mighty Volga stream and the dark woods on both its shores reflected therein. 
And akin to them were the young “ushkuiniki”—freebooters of Novgorod who 


1) See Vladimir Anderson, Staroobriadchestvo i Sektanstvo. St. Petersbur beginning 
of the 20thcentury), pp. 174-175 . 2 a 


1) Quoted by S. Maximov, The Wandering Russia . . . St. Petersburg, LS77y ps 445% 
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ascended the course of the northern Russian rivers, sacked and conquered in 
the XIII and XIV century the neighbouring land, and the Cossacks who from 
the end of the 16th century penetrated in the course of less than a century into 
the remotest ends of Siberia. 


2; 

We said already: these immense expanses had a psychological repercussion. 
The sharp contrasts of the Russian national soul which cannot be explained 
purely by reference to geography, nevertheless had their roots partly also in 
these geographical immensities and were to a large extent nourished and 
fostered thereby. This spirit of restlessness with its chaotic overleaping of all 
boundaries and wild outbreaks of unrestrained passionate self-indulgence, but 
also with its earnest and intense moral and religious quest, with its yearning 
for an ultimate truth, for a final and all-pervading goal and sense of the life 
—this spirit attracted strongly the comprehensive and sympathetic gaze of 
Dostoyevsky. And even one can say more: Dostoyevsky saw these traits of the 
Russian national character somehow through a magnifying glass. He did not 
so much see and picture the soul of the Russian people as it usually was on its 
every day happenings, he saw it as it could be or would become, in its deeper 
potentialities, in the hidden springs of its being, and then, in the sudden inrush 
of these mighty powers of Good or Evil lurking in the background of the 
people’s soul. It was an exaggeration and a condensation, and yet, under a 
certain aspect, it was true: he showed the hidden dangers, the deepest and 
darkest recesses of the people's soul, its terrible potentialities of evil, but also 
the spiritual summits flooded by light. And he showed that the passage from 
darkness to light could be sudden and decisive, and that even amidst its 
spiritual sloth and sins the Russian people could recognize the moral beauty 
of holiness and crave for it and bow before it. There is a well-known passage 
in Dostoyevsky’s “Diary of a Writer” about the abyss which sometimes seems 
to attract the soul of the Russian people with a fascinating force. “It is an 
impervious instinct pushing towards extremes, the desire to draw near, with 
throbbing heart, to the brink of the precipice and to lean over it and to plunge 
one’s eye into the depth of the chasm and in some particular cases—but occurring 
often enough—to fling oneself headlong therein like a madman.” But on the 
other hand, Dostoyevsky says, “When this individual Russian or the people 
in its whole have reached to the limit, when there is nowhere to go farther, 
there is a thirst for repentance and for salvation which awake with the same 
impetuous force.” And Dostoyevsky believes even’ this last impulse of repen- 
tance and moral regeneration being “more sincere and more thorough than the 
forces of self-destruction.”(1) Dostoyevsky shows continuously, how in the 
depth of this moral degradation the sinner or the Russian people in its whole 


1) See his essay, “Vlas” in his Writers Diary, 1877. 
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were ready to bow before the inspiring splendor of holiness, to condemn 
themselves and to cry for salvation. As we shall see later, this was one of the 
central subjects of Dostoyevsky. This contrast of Evil and Good, this fight 
between Sin and Grace—to put it theologically—is, of course, potentially and 
actively present everywhere—in every soul and in every nation. But we shall 
see how decisive this strain and this strife were and are in the soul of the 
Russian people. 


4. 


Here I would like to give only a short sketch of some sharp psychological 
contrasts in the inner lives of two leading Russian personalities whom I 
consider to be highly representative of the inherent complexity of the Russian 
soul, but who were—more than that—men of genius. Men of deepest inner 
contradictions, of a variety and richness of psychological data baffling sometimes, 
but at the same time of a robust, vigorous, healthy and dynamic creative spirit. 

Primarily I think of Leo Tolstoy. He is the greatest realist, yet his vision 
of every-day life, with all its smallest concrete details, is illuminated by his 
deep love for this texture of life, and permeated by a sense of beauty. He is 
deeply in love with the beauty of the surrounding concrete life and of the 
surrounding nature. There is a fresh flavor of the Russian earth, especially 
that of the beautiful Tula province, with its green meadows and pastures, its 
vast ripening corn fields, its little woods on the slopes of the hills and in the 
depth of the narrow dales and its peaceful winding rivers, that penetrate his 
writings. And then, the ever recurring features and trends of life’s permanent 
texture, the beauty and charm of family traditions, the warmth of the home, 
the first awakening of the child’s soul, the stretching forth of the youth— 
this “spring-feeling” as it is called by Tolstoy—towards the concealed riches 
of existence which are expected to reveal themselves before the soul, full of 
tension and expectation, the first youthful love and the experiences of the young 
married couple, their disappointments and overwhelming happiness, the educa- 
tion of the first children, the ties of intimacy and love between children and 
parents—all that repeating itself with every generation, but always new in its 
concrete, so delicate and precious individual hues and features. And further, the 
annual regular cycle of agricultural labors and the recurrent circle of the year’s 
seasons with their fresh poignancy and beauty, all this is the object of Tolstoy’s 
passionate love, and it stands in the center of the clear-cut and keen vision of 
his creative work. One of the peculiar charms of many scenes in his War and 
Peace consists in the fact that life is seen in those passages through the eyes of 
youth—Natasha or Nicholas Rostov,—with its glittering promises and hopes. 
Tolstoy loves the Earth. He is like an old gigantic oak, deeply rooted in the 
mother Earth; his whole being rooted therein gives him the youthful freshness 
of vision which characterizes his art, his non-theoretic writings, even in his old 
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age. As a great realist, he sees all life’s motley and contradictory features, joy 
and suffering, strength and weakness and pathetic self-delusion, and he loves 
it nevertheless. But, at the same time, he is taken aback by the mystery of 
death. He hates death and he is haunted by it, already from his early youth. 
And that is the puzzling contrast in Tolstoy’s life and work: his love for life 
and for its beauty and, on the other hand his deep sense of the mutability of 
things, his inner restlessness, the cravings and yearnings of his heart finding 
no absolute satisfaction and no security. When, as a young man of twenty-six, 
being an artillery officer, stationed with his battery in reserve near Sebastopol 
(during the Crimean War), he amazes and cheers up his companions and 
endears himself to them by his exceeding buoyancy of mind and his exuberant 
high spirits. At the same time he notes in his Diary, “When, at last, shall I 
cease to go through my life without aim and without passion and cease to feel 
in my heart the eternal wound, not knowing how to heal it? Who inflicted me 
this wound? God knows!—but it does torment me ever since my birth, as a 
bitter pledge of future nothingness.” Again and again, these strains of des- 
pondency come upon him. He tries to flee from it, he lives in the country, he 
breathes the air of spring, he rides, he writes, he endeavors to overcome this 
deep inner sadness by creative artistic work, by “imagining lives of people who 
never existed.” “It is nice in the country, warm and light,” he writes to his 
cousin, Countess A. A. Tolstoy. “I eat like a wolf, I sleep and do nothing, and 
I try to smother the worm, which gnaws somewhere in my inside. It is about 
time to quiet down.” And, at the same time, how joyously and exuberantly 
does he live and feel—the beauty of the spring, the beauty of early summer 
and the Pentecost service in the village church that is bathed in sunshine! “I 
stagger under the load of death. I stagger and I have not the force to remain 
standing. But I don’t wish death, I do wish and love immortality.” And then 
comes an even more decisive flight into real, overwhelming human happiness. 
He marries, he is happy, his life gains significance, and there pass fifteen years 
of greater inner peace and increased creative force and dynamism. He is tenderly 
and beautifully in love with his young wife; he is a tender and happy husband, 
and a loving father; he is an energetic and a most successful landlord, loving 
the country-side and the agricultural activities. He is a creative genius whose 
artistic work gains greater depth, beauty and significance; a tremendous, 
passionate literary worker. At the same time, he is deeply interested in the 
welfare of wide circles of the Russian people, ie. of the peasant class, and 
especially in educational work among the peasants. And his artistic genius, his 
literary achievements meet approval and recognition throughout Russia and 
abroad. Thus, his life has sense, and it is a happy life. But, again and again, at 
first in a-still veiled and unobtrusive way, but, by and by, becoming more and 
more obsessing and aggressive, something comes over him that he calls “stops 
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of life” and he is pressed by questions. Quite silly, naive questions! One could 
answer them easily another time. But the fact is, that these questions cannot 
be waved aside. They want and they have to be answered at once. And these 
questions are: 
“What is the sense of it?” 

and: “What comes further?” “Until I know the wherefore, I can’t do anything, 
I cannot live. Amidst my agricultural plans, which occupied me at this time 
very strongly, suddenly a question rose before me. All right, you will own 
15,000 acres in the province of Samara and 300 horses—and what further? 
And I was taken aback and did not know what to think about it. Or, whilst 
musing how I shall educate my children, I said to myself, ‘And what sense has 
it?’ Or meditating on how the Russian people could attain prosperity, I said 
to myself suddenly, ‘And how does it concern me?’ Or again, thinking of the 
glory which my writings would acquire for me, I said in my mind: ‘Alright, 
you will become more famous than Gogol, Pushkin, Moliere and Shakespeare, 
more famous than all the writers on earth — and what follows therefrom? And 
I had nothing, nothing to answer. The questions don’t wait, they must be 
answered at once. If one does not answer them, one cannot live. And there was 
no answer. 


“I felt that the ground on which I was standing, caved in, that I had nothing 
to stand upon, that the thing, whereby I lived, existed no more, that I had 
nothing to live with—. . .” “My life came to a stop. I could breathe, eat, drink, 
sleep, or I could not breathe, eat, or sleep; but all this was not life, 
because there were no wishes, the fulfillment of which I could consider as 
reasonable . . . The truth was, that the life was utterly senseless.” 


He found an answer, but it was less deeply felt than the questions which 
had impressed themselves on his mind. His answer was much less a living 
experience than the solution which revealed itself to Dostoyevsky: it was more 
theoretical and rationalistic, a rationalization of religion. And because of that, 
notwithstanding certain strains of pride and self-sufficiency of his second period, 
it never wholly satisfied him. His inner attitude, in spite of the outer assurance 
and the somewhat categorical and even intolerant character of his preaching, 
remained full of contradictions, hesitations, waverings and unquenched yearn- 
ings. The flight of the vigorous old man of eighty-three on a dark November 
night from his home into homelessness is an eloquent and vivid symbol of 


his tormented anxiety and his spiritual travails, also perhaps of the spiritual 
growth of his soul. 


oy 


Another typical example of these flashing contrasts, which sometimes are 
so deeply embedded in the Russian psychology, can be found in the personality 
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of a leading Russian statesman of the second hall of the 18th century—a man 
of brilliant genius and of immense achievement, to whom his country owes the 
civilization of immense areas of formerly barren land, a man of deep political 
insight, of immense spirit of enterprise, creative imagination and tremendous 
activity, a man of kindness and justice, and of a wise spirit of tolerance. It was 
the “magnificent Prince of Tauris,” Gregory Potiomkin, who has too often been 
treated by historians in a supercilious way—as the chief favourite of Catherine 
II, a man of luxury, whimsical fancies, indolence and superficial brilliancy. But 
he was much, much more than that. He was not only the author of the “Potiom- 
kin Villages,’—those facades of villages which adorned the shores of the 
Dniepr when the ships of the Empress and her guests passed by on her 
celebrated journey through South Russia and Crimea. For, when the Empress 
had to go on shore near the Dniepr cataracts and had to continue her journey 
in a carriage, she and all the guests went through villages and cities, fields 
and plantations——they stayed there and passed the night there and could stop 
and inspect them in detail—all that had risen where nothing had been except 


_ bare steppe-land, thanks to the creative force and energy of Potiomkin’s genius 


during the' nine years he had ruled these newly acquired steppe-areas. The 
overwhelming majority of the towns and cities (with the exception of Odessa 


_ and Rostov) of these vast provinces of South Russia (Novorossia—New Russia, 


ie. the provinces on the northern shores of the Black Sea and the steppes 


_ stretching north from the Caucasus and the newly annexed Crimea) have been 


founded by Potiomkin, many of the according to his elaborate plans: Nicholaev, 
Cherson, Ekaterinoslav, Sebastopol, Nakhichevan, Melitopol’, Mariupol’, Alioshki, 


| Ekaterinodar, Stavropol, Georgievsk, and the whole line of fortified places 


from Mozdok to Kizliar along the northern border of the Caucasus. 


We have his most detailed instructions referring to the building and develop- 
ment of the great harbor-town Nikolaev, his favorite and, along with Sebastopol, 
perhaps his most brilliant creation, erected on the basis of plans by a famous 
Italian architect who was invited by him. Potiomkin ordered the construction 


of a military training school for 360 cadets, the enlargement of barracks for 
| the troops, and the foundation of a large monastery — dedicated to Our Saviour 
and to St. Nicholas. “The income from renting out the shops, built near the 
_ exchange, from the wine-caves, the dining halls and the coffee rooms, was to 
| be spent on the maintenance of the Church of St. Gregory of Great Armenia, 
| on the fees of the priests and the church choir, and on the support of cripples. 


The church roof was to be covered with slates; the dome and the spire of 
the belfry were to be gilded.” All the fountains to be framed with marble. A 
special Turkish bath had to be built for Turkish merchants. In Bogoyavlensk, 
near Nikolaev, an agricultural school was founded according to an English 
school model; the head of the school was a learned English agronomist, the 
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teaching staff — composed of young Russians who had finished their agrono- 
mists’ courses in England. He plans to plant an apothecary garden, to found 
a school for pilots, to plant forests around the city for the use of the Admiralty, 
and so on, and so on. He invites settlers from various countries. In nine years 
the population of the vast provinces, administered by him, increased four-fold. 
He builds a proud fleet, the fleet of the Black Sea. He erects churches, 
cathedrals, monasteries; he builds harbours, docks, fortresses, military barracks, 
hospitals, factories and schools (schools teaching in three languages; Russian, 
Tartar, for the Tartar population of Crimea, and modern Greek for the numerous 
Greek colonists; and he provides them with textbooks in three languages). He 
secures measures of liberal religious toleration in his provinces and throughout 
the Empire. He is deeply interested in the progress of the agriculture and 
fosters it by all means. He improves the quality of the wool and of the silk 
produced in the South. He plants vineyards and is proud to have attained the 
quality of the French Cognac. At the same time, he is the Chief of the Army 
Department and carries out a wide network of military reform, making the 
military discipline more efficient and more human. He cares immensely for 
the health of the soldiers and their fare, entering into all details and showing 
an extraordinary warm-heartedness and kindness. He writes to his subordinate 
General — the famous Suvorov: “Dear Count, remembering the words of our 
Saviour, ‘I was sick and you visited me,’ please do visit our sick soldiers in the 
hospitals, because it will make a strong impression and the sick will be treated 
accordingly with greater consideration.” He provides the army with a new 
system of uniforms, much more practical, warmer, lighter, better adapted for the 
campaign and at the same time more elegant than the previous ones. He forbids 
severely to beat the soldiers, and enjoins officers and generals to treat them in 
the same way as he does, for “I love them as my own children.” The same man 
directs to a great extent the foreign policy of the Empire. Whenever he travels 
in his sledge from the Black Sea to Petersburg, he dictates throughout the 
whole night all kinds of orders, schemes and provisions to his different secre- 
taries and adjutants working in turn with him. In the daytime he visits churches, 
inspects troops and factories, and receives local deputations. Then again, this 
man of overwhelming creative energy has fits of bodily laziness when he 
reclines the whole day on a sofa in his room, unkempt, in a morning gown 


and slippers. 


So attired, he receives often generals or civil officials, and even ambassadors. 
But, in spite of his physical “laissez aller”, the alertness and keenness of his 
mind remains unbroken and he can whilst reclining on his couch, or giving 
orders to his tailor, attend to several businesses at once; he remembers all, and 
under the veil of casualness, he continues to be tense and active. And then 
again a striking contrast: we have suddenly before us the brilliant man of the 
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world, the favourite of the Empress, the magnificent “prince of Tauris,” who 
impresses friend and foe by the luxury of his household, his architectural 
fancies, the magnificence of his feasts, the splendor of his garments shining 


' with jewels, and last not least, by the kingly, innate majesty of his carriage. He 


strikes the imagination, especially that of the Eastern nationalities, the Persians, 
Tartars, Armenians, Kirkhiz, the Caucasian tribes, Greeks and others. To them 
he seems to embody the splendor of the Russian Empire. We wonder at the 
cost and brilliancy of his clothes and furniture, his feasts and entertainments, 
and we ask ourselves how to conciliate this lavish, boundless prodigality, this 
love of display, with the principles of real statecraft, of sound and efficient 
creative administration, sound economic intuition, and the unswerving and 
meticulous care for the welfare of his soldiers, and the vast provinces he 
awakened to life. 

A certain amount of display was necessary in his circumstances — it captivated 
the minds of the many Eastern peoples and tribes who belonged to the Empire 
and with whom he had much to do. But, we observe in Potiomkin such a 


_ genuine and exuberant love for luxurious magnificence and splendor that it 


cannot be traced only to such causes, and that it seems sometimes to baffle 
all imagination. At the famous feast he gave at his Tauric Palace in 1791 to 
the Empress Catherine (there was also, of course, a definite political aim 
connected thereby: he wanted to dazzle and to fascinate anew the Empress who 
began to be alienated from him, through the evocation of an atmosphere of 
unheard brilliancy and splendor), the guests thought themselves transported 
to the realm of fairy tales. All the wax available in Petersburg had been bought 


_ for the illumination. An enormous gilded elephant, covered all over with 


jewels, stood in the middle of the hall and a turbanned Persian was sitting on 


_ his back, also covered all over with jewels. Both authomata gave the signal for 
the beginning of the feast. In a splendid winter garden, flooded with light, 


among palm trees and sparkling fountains, stood a white marble statue of 


| Catherine IJ, and a pyramid framed with gold and adorned with diamonds 


carrying the initials of the Empress. The two-cornered hat of the Prince 


himself was so overburdened with diamonds that a special adjutant was required 
to carry it after him. At his headquarters in Bendery (South Bessarabia), we 
observe the same love for splendor: the prince has 500-600 servants, moreover 


| 2000 musicians, an entire corps-de-ballet, 100 embroiderers and 20 jewellers. 
_A magnificent oriental palace — kiosk of the most refined taste is erected, 


_ adorned all over with silver and gold. On a Turkish divan, soft pink and silver, 


the prince is half reclining, surrounded by a select company of beautiful, gorge- 
ously dressed ladies of highest rank. 

The same man — again a contrast — was fond of the simplest Russian 
food: Kvas ( a beverage made of bread) and radish. He could not only be 
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moderate in his tastes, but what was much more astonishing, was through and 
through moderate and cautious in his conduct of political affair and especially 
of foreign affairs. “If we have successes, the greater they are, the more mo- 
derate we have to be” (he writes in a letter to the future Chancellor, Count 
Bezborodko). We are baffled by the many-sidedness of his nature, by his 
sometimes paradoxical contradictions. With bishops he speaks about “military 
things, with diplomats and generals he discusses church problems.” He is 
courageous and effeminate; kind-hearted, magnanimous towards his enemies 
(this is one dominating feature), but he can be very overbearing with his 
equals or would-be equals (there are very few of them), although full of 
kindness and good-natured simplicity in regard to his inferiors, his subordinates 
and the simple folk. He is extremely ambitious and rather sensual, a lover of 
splendor, luxury and especially of power (but this power he uses for the 
noblest purposes of a creative, dynamic statecraft, of establishing justice, 
toleration, respect of human rights and property). 


The chief contrast is between this devouring ambition, this love of beauty, 
honors, splendor and riches (and again he is extremely open-handed and lavish) 
and moods of deepest despondency bordering on despair. He is then fed up 
with all, he does not want anything, nothing satisfies him. It is not only nervous 
fatigue or fits of physical sybaritism when he — as we saw — is stretched on 
his couch and unkempt continues to order and to control the most intricate 
political matters, receiving ambassadors and the highest officials of the crown 
and ordering in the same time new suits to his tailor. No, now he withdraws 
from everybody, refuses to see his most intimate friends and collaborators, 
gnaws at his fingernails, and is plunged into blackest melancholy; he cannot 
work, he feels the vanity of all things. It is not only being overfed with sensual 
pleasures, not only the result of too easy and too brilliant successes in life, of 
having too easily obtained all that he wanted. It is more than that: it is a 
metaphysical, deeply religious yearning for something which is immutable, 
which remains stable in the flux of things and which alone can give a real 
satisfaction to the soul. 


Among his papers, in his headquarters at Yassy, has been found a long poem 
(Canon) dedicated to our Lord Jesus Christ, written in Potiomkin’s own hand 
and composed by him. This religious anxiety, this craving of the soul, this 
shouting and crying to the Lord and Savior out of the abyss of mutability, 
gives the last touch to the picture of this passionate nature so brilliant with 
genius (1) and so full of contradictions. 

In awakening every hour Thy wrath, O Almighty, who wouldn’t 
1) Note: Compare the judgment of one of his contemporaries—the witty and clever 


Prince de Ligne: What is the last word in this riddle—Potiomkin? “Du genie et du 


genie et encore du genie!” Lettres et pensees du Marechal Prince de Li i 
1809, pp. 164-167 race 
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tremble before Thy righteous judgement and condemn himself to eternal 
pain? But Fathomless are the abysses of Thy mercy. I recur to pure 
contrition as the only means, confiding, O Lord, in Thy loving 
condescension. 

I have been in thralldom to sin and I have defiled my garment of 
salvation. J dare not lift my eyes to heaven. Being merciful, hearken 
to me. 


My unrighteousness has multiplied like the sand of the sea, but I 
have not renunciated Thee, my Savior. By my sins I offend Thy Majesty. 
I see how weak man is. Do not judge according to his deeds, but according 
to Thy mercy! 

Look, there stands before Thee, O king of Majesty. Thy creature 
that is dust. His soul is suffering. Do Thou judge it, O Savior. I have 
sinned before Thee, as a man, but I have uplifted my hands to no other 
God. For Thou alone art holy, and righteous. 

I was devoted to Thee, O my Savior, from my mother’s womb. I 
loved Thee as my Strength, as my Redeemer. But I do not know how I 
transgressed Thy commandments. Thou, my Creator, Thou alone have 
mercy upon me, in order that I might praise Thy Godhead. Have mercy 
upon me, O God, have mercy upon me! 

Thou hast put my days like a span, and all my compound is a nought 
before Thee, O Lord. In this world my life is subject to pain and disease. 
And I do not know as yet what I shall find in the world to come, 
according to my deeds. 

In lifting up my hands to Thee, my God, I adore Thee my Creator 
with a contrite heart and sincere conscience. I believe and I confess, that 
Thou art my Redeemer, and from Thee I do unswervingly expect my 
salvation. I commend to Thee my soul and my body. Have mercy upon 
me by the intercession of Thy Saints. This I implore from Thee alone 
and I am praying that I might obtain it. (1) 


Potiomkin is here, as elsewhere, a very genuine representative of the struggles 
of the Russian soul, pointing to those religious depths from where this soul- 
although often weak and contradictory — drew so often its moral strength 
and its highest hopes of salvation. 


1) Published from the archives of Potiomkin’s nephew, Count A. Samoilov, in the 
review, Russki Arkhiv, 1881, p. 17 ff. 


Notes and Comments 
The Cleveland Message and the Orthodox Churches in U.S.A. 


The Fifth World Order Study Conference of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America met in Cleveland, Ohio on November 18-21, 
1958. During the course of the Conference, Bishop John of San Francisco was convinced 
that many topics brought up for discussion were foreign to Church consideration and he 
expressed his opinion in a paper addressed to Mr. Paul B. Anderson. The following 
paragraph, which indicated the essence of his document, was read at the Conference 
by the Chairman. Furthermore, reference was made to it in the public release of the 
Conference dated November 26, 1958, as follows: 

“Ernest A. Cross, New York Attorney and conference chairman, one-time Assistant 
Secretary of State, read formally a letter from Bishop John of San Francisco of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in the U. S. A., in which Bishop John dissociated himself 
and other Orthodox delegates in principle from any actions of the conference which 
might be considered of a controversial political nature’. 

However in view of the great importance of the stand taken by Bishop John and 
the other members of our delegation, we consider it necessary to publish the above 
mentioned paper by Bishop John in full. 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 

In view of my early departure tomorrow morning, let me request you to inform the 
proper persons at this Conference that I abstain as a matter of principle from all 
those portions of the resolutions and the Message where purely political judgements 
are expressed, in areas where Christians may, and actually do, hold varying opinions, 
or may have no opinion at all. I consider that we Christians weaken our own teligious 
and moral force in other questions and statements by the fact that we confuse and 
mix the things of Caesar with the things of God, definitely slip away at certain 
points from the unquestioned position of Christian conscience in the modern world 
toward decisions not only purely political, but even in this area very doubtful, unclear, 
and perhaps erroneous. 

To speak, simply in order to say something on one or another political matter in 
areas where the majority of us are not specialists, but ordinary citizens and amateurs, 
could hardly be reasonable. 

I am convinced that, either as the Churches of Christ or as the united Christians 
of America, we ate not called by our Lord to express ourselves on the unification of 
Korea, or the recognition of Red China, or the invitation of the Chinese Communists 
into the United Nations. We have many other subjects which are purely Christian, 
we have much material for religious-humanitarian statements in the area of the social 
life of our country and in international life. And these our statements will carry the 
greater weight, the less there is in them of pure politics which causes such division 
among people. Truly, the Lord does not call us to make statements in His name, or in 
the name of Christians, on political questions about which we as American citizens 
may have and do have the most varied answers and solutions. The point, however, is 
not the differences betwen individual Christians on the political plane, but the direct 
prohibition in principle of our drawing the Church of Christ into areas which are not 
inherent in her nature, and which the Lord does not permit. If we let ourselves be drawn 
into this area, then the National Council of Churches will become the field of 
influence of various political groups, or even their agent. Then our word and our 
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Christian work will be compromised in the world, and the possibility of our influence as 
an organization on our own people and on other people will be reduced to something 
very small. Let us leave the Church of Christ and the Name of Christ apart from 
disputes about the acceptance or non-acceptance of Red China into the United Nations. 

Our Christian conscience is troubled when we hear statements from the Moscow 
Church about American aggression in Korea or in Lebanon or in China. We feel how 
far away such secular words, so easily pronounced, are from the word of God, and our 
spirit, as Christians, is shocked. But we experience the same feeling of anxiety and 
confusion when we hear how, in the West, certain church leaders express, in the 
name of Christians, ideas which are of purely political and most questionable content. 
And this feeling is quite apart from the political color of these ideas. 

In the light of this, I request you to inform the members of the Conference (in 
whatever manner you consider desirable) that both personally and as the representative 
of the Church which has delegated me, I can accept responsibility only for those 
words and decisions of the Conference which are devoid of questionable, everyday 
political content, and which will have unquestionable significance for all Christians, 
as exalting the spirit of Christ, of holiness, of humaneness, and of justice in this 
country and the whole world. 


Cleveland, November 20, 1958 Bishop John of San Francisco 


On January 22, 1959 the following letter was sent by Bishop Valerian, of the 
Roumanian Episcopate in U.S.A. to Dr. E. T. Dahlberg, President of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Dear Dr. Dahlberg: 


Thank you very much for your letter of January 5, 1959, referring to the mesasge 
of the Fifth World Order Study Conference. 


With regards to the message itself and to the planned “Nationwide Program for 
Peace,” unfortunately, we ate not able to assure support from the part of our membership. 
As we had the opportunity to state at the National Board meeting in Chicago, the pro- 
nouncements of the Cleveland conference and the policies of the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs aiming towards “peaceful co-existence” with the Communistic dictatorial 
regimes are of great concern to the clergy and laity of The Romanian Orthodox Episco-. 
pate of America. This should not be interpreted that we like war or political tensions 
in the world we live. Wholeheartedly, we join you and everyone in prayers for peace, but 
due to the experiences of millions of our Orthodox brethren behind the Iron Curtain, we 
humbly confess that we cannot see how Christian teaching can co-exist with the material- 
ist doctrine of Communism. We know from direct experience that behind the Iron 


Curtain there is only one way to “peaceful co-existence” and that is to renounce freedom 


| and to submit to the Communistic party and its doctrine. It seems to us that the sincere 


goodwill and Christian hope of the National Council of Churches, as expressed in the 
Cleveland message, will give the world impression that American Christianity has nothing 


to say against Communism — the most outspoken enemy of our Christian way of life. 


From what we know, we do not agree that fear of Communism is just an “hysterical 
attitude” of our State Department. We rather are convinced that Communism is an 
evil of our century which challenges Christians throughout the world to stand for the 
teachings of our Lord and to fight for freedom, human rights and justice. 

What mostly concerns us about the Cleveland message is the fact that nothing was 
said about the Communistic drive toward atheism and that the denial of freedom behind 
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the Iron Curtain was not even mentioned. We believe it is important for the Churches in 
America to speak with a mighty voice but we submit that this mighty voice should not 
be partial in pointing to the responsibilities for the “cold war.” It is all right to oppose 
some political pronouncements and actions of our government but we do not feel righteous- 
ly true to sing in harmony with Kremlin voices. 

In conveying to you these opinions, we hope you will understand how different our 
positions are in this case. We certainly appreciate the fact that American Protestant leaders 
are trying their best to create a peaceful atmosphere in world relations. They speak in 
behalf of denominations living in a country where some racial problems might disturb 
our Christian conscience, but where all of us enjoy the essential freedoms of the human 
race. We Orthodox feel under moral obligation to speak in behalf of millions of our 
brethren behind the Iron Curtain who are literally enslaved, imprisoned, deported, tor- 
tured, starved, often executed and from day to day systematically deprived of every 
fundamental human right. We, too, wish to live in a peaceful world, but we would like 
to include in that condition those behind the Iron Curtain also. 

We shall be most grateful to you and your staff if you will consider in your program 
for peace those Christian nations who are not able to speak for themselves but who ate, 
we know, praying for peace as we do in America. 

With best wishes. Jan. 22, 1959 

Sincerely, 
+ Valerian, Bishop 


The Orthodox Christian Education 
Commission Conference in Pittsburgh 


The third annual conference of the Orthodox Christian Education Commission was 
held at the Saint George Serbian Orthodox Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on 
December 5-6, 1958. The main theme of this conference was TEACHER TRAINING. 
The program opened Friday morning with a Thanksgiving Service in the very simple, 
but traditional, Serbian Church of Saint George. Our host priest was the Reverend 
Father Milan Savich, a graduate of Saint Vladimir’s Seminary. The meeting was called 
to order by the very capable and dynamic Very Reverend Peter Kreta (Russian 
Archdiocese) of McKeesport, who spoke on the need of training our youth for the 
propagation of the Orthodox Faith in America. Approximately forty members of the 
clergy and laity who were attending the meeting were introduced so as to make the 
conference less formal. Reports were given by the representatives of the various Orthodox 
Jurisdictions on their diocesan contributions to the training of teachers for their local 
Church Schools. 

Mr. Michaelides of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, presented the report of the 
Greek Archdiocese. In making his report for Mr. Z. Diamond, who could not attend 
the conference, Mr. Michaelides stressed the fact that several teacher training programs 
were held annually at Saint Basil’s Academy, Garrison, New York, and that these wete 
both in the Greek and English languages. 

Another annual conference that is held for the purpose of training teachers is at 
Christ the Saviour Seminary in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. This is under the jurisdiction 
of the Carpatho-Russian Diocese. It was reported that local conferences were held in 
the Carpatho-Russian parishes for the purpose of training teachers specifically for that 
particular parish. 

The Rusian Archdiocese was represented by Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin and Seminarian 
Theodore Lazor who spoke on the Teachers Training Program at Saint Vladimir's 
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Seminary, New York City. He also reported that this program was in its eighth year 
and was open to all Orthodox jurisdictions in the New York area, but not all the 
churches in that area sent its teachers to be trained. “The aim and purpose of this 
program”, said Mr. Lazor, “is to train teachers and to teach those interested in 
Orthodoxy”. Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin, Director of the Conference, then commented on 
the program at Saint Vladimir’s by saying that there were not enough Sunday School 
teachers attending the program and that she tried to hold teacher training conferences 
in local parishes in and around New York. But this had failed due to the lack of 
qualified teachers and due to the failure of cooperation in the parishes. Mention was 
also made of the conferences held in the Connecticut and upper State New York areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Russian Archdiocese. Unfortunately the other Orthodox 
jurisdictions had no teacher training programs developed in their Archdioceses but 
each reported that their Bishops encouraged their people to attend the conferences either 
at East Lansing, Michigan( sponsered by the Eastern Orthodox Catachetical Association 
of Michigan State University) or the Vatre at Grass Lake, Michigan (sponsored by the 
Romanian Archdiocese). 


Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin then commented on the above reports. She said, “even if we 
manage to teach children all of the doctrines of Orthodoxy, this is not enough. Our 
duty is to teach teachers the methods of teaching, child psychology, organization of church 


schools, etc. Most of the dioceses have somewhat of a curriculum but not one of them 
have an organized teacher training program”. Father Alexander Schmemann, Professor 
of Church History and Liturgical Theology at Saint Vladimir’s, stressed to the delegates 
attending the conference that there is “a lack of spiritual curiosity among our youth. 
There are too many techniques for teaching our faith but there is not enough Orthodox 
spirituality among our youth”. Jt was decided that the solution for this could be found 
in the Catechetical Conferences which are held each year but more important on a local 
level through the untiring efforts of the parish priest. 

During the afternoon session, the Reverend W. Randolph Thornton, Director of the 
Department of Administration and Leadership of the National Council of Churches, gave 
a very interesting talk entitled “Leadership Training Methods in the Protestant Churches’’. 
Mr. Thornton pointed out how the Protestant Church recruits and trains its teachers for 
the local Sunday Schools. ‘There are several methods that we use”, said Mr. Thornton, 
“you may or may not feel free to use any one of them, depending upon the size, attitude, 
and conditions of your local church school department’. The speaker then answered 
several questions presented by the group concerning standard leadership courses, audio- 
visual aids in teaching, curriculum used in Protestant Churches and other general problems 
connected with teacher training. 

The group was then divided into three workshops or subcommittees with the following 
titles: 

A. Establishment of minimum requirements for Sunday School teachers. 

B. Preparing topical bibliographies for the use of Sunday Schoo] teachers. 

C. Plans for the coordination of teacher training work. The decisions of these sub-com- 
mittees were presented at the Saturday session. 

The evening session was devoted to the main lectures; the Very Reverend Alexander 
Schmemann who spoke on “The Priest and the Teacher” and Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin 
who spoke on “The Teacher’s Vocation”. It would be unjust for me to reconstruct their 
talks in this report for both were quite lengthy and detailed. A summary of their speeches 
will be presented in the Volume III, Number I issue of the “Bulletin of Orthodox 
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Christian Education”. (This can be purchased by writing to 38 Glen Byron Avenue, 
Nyack, New York). Approximately 100 clergy and laity attended the evening session. 
Many questions were asked by the Sunday School teachers attending the conference. 

Saturday’s session opened with a Divine Liturgy which was con-celebrated by members 
of several Orthodox jurisdictions. Immediately following the Liturgy, reports were given 
on the meeting of the sub-committees and various problems were placed before the group 
and discussed. 

Plans for the 1959 meeting were discussed by the conferees. It was decided to hold 
the next conference at Saint Andrew’s Orthodox Religious Educational Camp, near Syra- 
cuse, New York. The topic will be Christian Education and Family Life. The meeting 
was closed with a prayer. 


GEORGE COREY 


The Western Rite 


My admirable colleague, Father Alexander Schemann, has generously taken time from 
a busy life to comment on my recent article in the QUARTERLY on the Western Rite, 
and I am flattered. Regretfully I find myself in almost total disagreement with his brief 
notes, and with some misgivings I continue in public a discussion we have long enjoyed 
in private. 

Father Alexander begins by agreeing with me on the basic issue. Even this initial 
concord does not particularly gratify me, because Father is not agreeing with me but with 
the Orthodox Church, once the contented possessor of many fites, and invariably of the 
mind quaintly expressed by a contemporary English translation of a seventeenth century 
letter from the Oecumenical Patriarchate to certain Czech Protestants: 

“. . . Moreover, for the rites of your church, we will most benignly assent 
with the Apostle to suffer all those that do proceed from a good founda- 
tion and pure intention, and which shall be to your edification, and which 
shall not be averse to this holy Mother and our communion and obedience: 
for the differences of customs, we think it not hard, willingly and with 
discretion, innocently to dispense with them . . .” 


I find little to approve in Father’s essay. For example, with a logic well above my 
reason he doubts that “a group or parish” in America can be truly converted if allowed 
to retain a Western Rite, while on the other hand he sees no difficulty in accepting the 
“Western Church” (!) entire, with “her own Western Liturgy” (And her own theologians, 
schools and publishing houses? ). Evidently ease of integration and assimilation increases 
in direct proportion to the magnitude of the task with which we are presented. But, 
such minor details aside, there are two or three general attitudes in the notes which are 
especially disturbing. 

Father Alexander parts company with me when we pass from the quiet sphere of 
academic and antiquarian interest in a theory into the dangerous area of practical life. 
He fears adventures “of which we have had too many in the past.” My only disagreement 
with that phrase is with the tense. Since he quoted from the Edict of my Archdiocese on 
the Western Rite, I think he should have quoted at this point from my Metropolitan's 
Report on the Western Rite to our last Archdiocesan Convention. It immediately preceded 
an address by Father himself, and has since been published: 


“. .. We must not expect immediate results on a massive scale. This pro- 
gram is simply to prepare us for possibilities, and to inform others that we 
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are hospitably disposed. I am unable to discuss the confidential overtures 
made to us by honorable leaders of other bodies. If their plans come to 
fruition, we shall thank God who guides all things to His purposeful ends. 
If there is no immediate response, we shall know that Providence awaits 


another day .. . we are not planning adventures of any kind . . . we have 
rejected many applications from persons and sects of uncertain composition 
and purpose . . . no one can avoid every failure, but in this delicate situation, 


sO new to us, every precaution is necessary.” 


What could any Orthodox fear from a Western Rite, however uncontrolled? What 
but the abuses of the modern Papal use inherited from the Counter-Reformation and the 
post-Tridentine development: sentimental perversion of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament; 
multiplicity of private Masses which are but private devotions of the celebrant, or per- 
verted to private ends; the subjective piety, and the innumerable consequent innovations 
in the life of prayer and administration. Would it be cruel to suggest that these, and 
related enormities, find no place in the Syrian Archdiocese, or Patriarchate, and have 
never been proposed for survival in a Western Rite, but that all of them do in fact 
flourish under the protecting wing of Father’s Metropolia? Father has reason enough to be 
apprehensive of liturgical adventures, but this should not lead him to assume that they 
are somehow related to a Western Rite. 

My principal secondary concern is to protect Father Alexander from himself. I am 
sure that Father’s comments on “convetsion” do not exhaust his convictions, but readers 
less well acquainted with his total thought might judge these written notes inadequate. 
As a litusgiologist he finds the almost “unique” principle of Orthodox continuity and 
cohesiveness in the Byzantine rite. I find this contention as stated both demonstrably 
false and theologically shocking. The rite has not deterred the progress of the abuses 
above referred to in the Russian Metropolia, for it employs the full Slavonic rite. Nor are 
the Uniates embarrassed by the Byzantine rite, and the Papacy encourages them to 
tetain it — almost letter perfect. If their existence proves anything, it is precisely that 
the Byzantine rite can be comfortably employed by heterodox. More serious aberrations 
are possible without sacrificing the rite: not so long ago one of our theologians wrote that 
certain positive dogmatic statements in the Office of one of the major feasts were 
“poetry.” If indeed the contemporary state of the Church in America is as pitiable as 
Father declares (p. 38), the blame cannot be attributed to a Western Rite in the past. 

But the frightening flaw in the notes is theological: life in Christ, which is life 
in the Church, is made to depend exclusively on the externals of a rite. There is no 
slightest reference to that Spirit which makes all rites more than empty forms redolent 
of the cultures of vanished eras. This essential omission makes Father’s appreciation of 
the Byzantine rite purely humanistic. No wonder he despairs of the Church’s capacity to 
integrate a Western Rite; if the Church is living on her human resources alone we are 
in serious difficulty. I shall not elaborate on the skepticism implied in all of this, because 
it is fully treated in the third of the notes attached to my original article, where I reply 
to an identical objection of Mr. Stratmann’s, and because I am convinced that a fuller 
expression of Father Alexander’s views would provide the proper balance. 

If our administrators are so incapable of ordinary prudence that the gates of Hades 
are about to prevail, we are well beyond the point where any rite is of consequence. 
A Church which cannot dare to exercise its potentialities, however desperate its internal 
situation, cannot be conscious of a divine mandate. I am grateful that the first Apostles had 
no one about to emphasize the disadvantages of their human situation. 


WILLIAM SCHNEIRLA 


oy 


Book Reviews 


L’Iconoclasme Byzantin. — Dossier archéologique, by André Grabar, Membre de !'Institut, 
College de France, Fondation Schlumberger pour des études byzantines, Paris, 1957, 
277 pp., 163 plates. 

The iconoclastic period of Byzantium, a crucial point in the history of Eastern Christi- 
anity, has always attracted scholars and recently a number of valuable studies were devoted 
to the subject. Professor Grabar’s book occupies a special place among them. Considering 
its content, its title is obviously too modest; the author not only gives us a survey of 
the archeological monuments related with iconoclasm, but also a detailed analysis of the 
written documents dealing with the events of the eighth and ninth centuries, as well 
as with the preparatory period (seventh century). This is precisely one of the originalities 
of the book. Historians and theologians on one side, historians of art on the other, 
usually occupy two irreconciliable camps in the field of scholarship and are reluctant to use 
each other’s methods and achievements. Prof. Grabar definitely avoids this opposition 
and includes in his “dossier”, both literary and artistic documents. 


Another noteworthy methodological originality of the book is the presentation of 
the sources at the beginning of every chapter in a separate catalogue, which includes only 
a formal commentary. The reader is thus able to make his own analysis of the docu- 
ments and to discuss the author’s conclusions. This presentation gives the book a unique, 
permanent value. 


In the first part of the book, Professor Grabar makes a full survey of what we know 
of image-worship in the Church before iconoclasm. It is apparent that the Emperors, 
especially in the seventh century, played a very active role in promotiong the cult of 
images, at least in some of its aspects (coins with religious figures, seals, image of Christ 
“not-made-with-hands”). The Church was generally silent about these facts; in the pre- 
iconoclastic period, the Church even tried to limit image-worship (canon 82 of the 
Council of Trullo); on the other hand, the majority of non-Greek, eastern Christians were 
hostile to all representations of the Divine. The sudden reversal under Leo III (717-741), 
of the imperial policy towards religious imagery, as well as the actively favorable attitude 
of his Orthodox predecessors, are both interpreted by the author in the light of the 
struggle which opposed Christianity to Islam. Above these fluctuations of imperial poli- 
tics, the Orthodox attitude shows a remarkable stability in considering image-worship 
in the context of the Incarnation; this theological attitude underlies canon 82 of the 
Council in Trullo, issued before the iconoclastic crisis, the decisions of the Seventh Ecu- 
menical Council (787) and finally the attitude of the Church after the Triumph of Ortho- 
doxy (843) in the field of art and in that of Church-state relations. 


The author concludes with a few interesting considerations based on the decisions of 
the Ecumencial Council of 787, about the mutual interference of the artist’s freedom and 
the religious meaning of the image, as seen by the Byzantines. 


Image-worship and iconoclasm not only remind us of the remote past of the Church, 
but they also remain as living religious attitudes of different Christian bodies, and 
individuals. The orthodox theologian has to face the problem as a practical one, as 
it stands in every day life of the Church and in ecumenical relations. Can our religious 
art always be considered as faithful to the dogmatic decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council concerning the religious meaning of the “icon”? And if not, is it sufficient to 
copy some Byzantine models to create a true Christian Art? What is the exact meaning 
and the limits of “image worship” in the Church? Professor Grabar’s book is neither 
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purely theological nor dogmatical but the magnitude of historical facts which it contains 
is immensely helpful for a real understanding of both “orthodoxy” and “iconoclasm”’. 


J. MEYENDORFF 


D. Talbot Rice, The Beginnings of Christian Art. Nashville and New York: Abingdon 
| Press, 1957. Frontispiece, 3 color plates, 72 black and white photographs, 22 line 
drawings. Pp. 223. $7.95. 

This compact volume by the Watson-Gordon Professor of the history of art at 
Edinburgh University, D. Talbot Rice, is a commendable introduction to the beginnings 
of Christian art. Rice’s survey of Christian art carries the reader from the primitive 
foundations through the early mediaeval period and has the distinction of paying special 
attention to the development, history, and influence of Byzantine art down to the six- 
teenth century of our era. 


This book is divided into five large parts which include a total of sixteen chapters. 

Each part is conveniently preceded by a general outline of its contents. Part I on “The 
Foundations” includes a discussion, under specific chapter headings, of the picturesque 
i style, the expressionist style and the neo-Attic style, which are the general categories into 
which Mr. Rice divides Christian art. Part II, “The First Flowering’, includes a detailed 
discussion of early Christian art in Rome and the rest of Italy, Constantinople and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the Eighth Century in the East, and problems in chronology 
Part III, “Developments in the West’, is an informative survey of painting in Italy 
_ from the Eighth to the Twelfth centuries as well as a survey of the art north of the 
Alps up to the Twelfth century and includes a chapter on early Christian art in Britain. 
Part IV, “The Second Flowering in the East’, returns to Byzantium for the story of 
Byzantine art in the Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Centuries, Twelfth Century Eastern 
art, and Byzantine art in the Eleventh and Twelfth centuries. The last part, Part V, 
is entitled ‘Later Byzantine Art’, and includes a survey of painting in the Balkans from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth centuries, later Byzantine painting in Greece, and panel 
painting in the Byzantine world. 
The approach in this book is the art-historical approach with some limited aesthetic 
appreciation and evaluation. The main concern is with the history of painting and 
* mosaics; sculpture, architecture and other art areas, though occasionally mentioned, are not 
included because they are readily available in separate treatises as special subjects. 

The particular merit of this book is that it calls the attention of the reader to an area 
in Christian art which, though quite important for the development of subsequent 
| Christian att and valuable in itself, is often neglected in the West, and that is the 
att of the Byzantine world and the part played by Constantinople. The unique con- 
tinuity of this Byzantine Christian art from the early Fourth to the Fifteenth century 
-is vividly portrayed and the significance of this achievement (accomplished nowhere else 
_in the Christian world) is carefully noted. 

Interesting, too, is the comparison in aesthetic terms made between the treasures 
and outlooks of the Eastern and Western Christian worlds: “In the one area (i.e., the 
Byzantine) ecclesiastic form permeated every facet of life; in the other (i.e., the Western) 
the panoply of a worldly, battle-loving emperor was hallowed in the service of the faith. 
We see here the very features which distinguish western from eastern Christianity to 
the present time. In the East the spiritual world exists and flourishes in its own right, 
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and is something distinct from the world of everyday. In the West mundane forms 
dominate even in spiritual affairs, and the two are closely knit together.” (p. 125) 

This survey of Christian art, both Eastern and Western, is a valuable contribution 
to the art-historical literature of the English-speaking and English-reading world. Incor- 
porating discussions of the most recent art-historical theories, scholarship, and art dis- 
coveries, Professor Rice has presented for the general reader a competent, well-documented, 
clearly written, and profusely illustrated volume, which will challenge the reader to 
review his Christian art history, develop his aesthetic and historic sense, as well as intro- 
duce him to ateas of Christian art with which he should be familiar but probably is not. 
Professor Rice’s book fills the need for a book on Christian art with a much needed and 
fair “total” Christian orientation. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


re 


Pierre Kovalevsky. “Saint Serge et la spiritualité russe” (Collection “Maitres Spirituels’”). 
Paris 1958. Editions du Seuil. 


A very useful little book edited in a most attractive way with a great number of 
very interesting pictures (many of them taken from an illusrated XVI century manuscript 
of the life of St. Sergius). 

The author — Professor Peter E. Kovalevsky, one of the leading scholars of our days 
in the field of Russian history (author of the excellent “Manuel d’histoire Russe’, Paris, 
Payot — one of the best textbooks of Russian history), professor of St. Sergius Theological 
Academy (Seminary) in Paris and Lecturer at the Sorbonne (Ph.D. of the Sorbonne), 
has given us a most excellent survey of the history of Russian piety before St. Sergius, 
followed by a detailed presentation of the life and personality of this great Russian 
saint and of his immense influence on the spiritual life of the Rusisan people. He con- 
cludes with a very instructive short summary of the history of Russian religious and 
monastic tradition up to our days and of the role of the monastery of St. Sergius in 
Russian national, cultural and theological life concluding with a few words on “St. 
Sergius and the West’. 

This little book with its 189 pages and its rich illustrations is to be most warmly 
recommended to all who are interested in the spiritual life of the Christian East and the 
religious history of Russia. 


I close with the earnest wish that this book should also be published in English as 
soon as possible. 


No AG 


Stan W. Carlson and the Very Rev. Leonid Soroka, Faith of Our Fathers: The Eastern 
Orthodox Religion. Minneapolis: The Olympic Press, 1958. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Pp. 176. Illustrated. $2.50. 

The te-issuance of Faith of Our Fathers in a revised and enlarged second edition is 

a welcome addition to the rapidly increasing list of Orthodox literature now available 

in English. This book will undoubtedly continue to be popular because it fills the 

need for a clearly written, lucidly organized, and well but simply presented survey of 
the Eastern Orthodox religion for the general layman. In the ten sections of this thoroughly 
readable manual, the reader will find a veritable mine of information that will help him 
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understand the history, teachings, and practices of the Orthodox Church better. 

The ten sections of the book include “History of the Orthodox Church”, “The House 
of Worship’, “The Divine Liturgy’, “The Great Lent and Easter”, “The Twelve Great 
Feast Days’, “A Short Catechism”, “Prayers and Orthodoxy”, “Bible References”, ‘The 
Orthodox Calendar”, and “An Orthodox Dictionary”. These titles merely suggest the 
tange of material covered. : 


The new material added to this revised volume includes useful synopses of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments as well as the Apocrypha, explanations of the color 
symbolism of clerical vestments, a list of the proper ways of addressing the Orthodox 
clergy, an expanded list of baptismal names with the appropriate date of the name 
day, a chronology of important dates in Orthodox history, and the addition of minor feasts 
with some revision of sundry other material also included. Information about the history, 
practices, and problems of the Orthodox churches in America, as well as in their re- 
spective countries of origin, is also included. 

Though this book is Slavic-Orthodox oriented, it can be effectively used by all 
national Orthodox jurisdictions with a few minor revisions. There are still a few places 
in which corrections should be made. On p. 65, the Roman Catholic term ‘Extreme 
Unction” should be revised to read simply “Unction” or “Holy Unction’”. Fortunately, 

this misleading term is used only in this section of the book. The sections on music and 

att could well be re-written and expanded with a more accurate interpretation of the 
Byzantine Orthodox tradition. Something about Orthodox monasticism should probably 
have been included also. 

To sum up, this volume is highly recommended for the use of all laymen of the 

Orthodox Faith and should be in the hands of every Orthodox Sunday School and tfe- 
ligious education class. Reading this book will make every Orthodox Christian more fully 
awate of his Christian heritage, but will also make every Orthodox Christian want to 
know more about the traditions and problems of his other Orthodox brethren of other 
‘national jurisdictions. The book once again points to the need for more effective, more 
organized, and more dynamic cooperation among all Orthodox Churches in spreading the 
universal Christian teachings of Orthodoxy. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


THE SEMINARY 


ORDINATIONS On December 28, 1958, Father John Perozzi (60) to the holy 
| priesthood by Metropolitan Anthony for the Syrian Orthodox Church in Albany, N. Y. 

On February 12, 1959, Father Alexis Pavlovich (Special student) to the Diaconate 
-by His Grace, Bishop John of San Francisco. 

FACULTY Assistant Professor Veselin Kesich has successfully completed all re- 
quirements for his Ph. D. at Columbia University. His thesis, “The Temptations of 
‘Christ in Patristic Thought”. Prof. S. Verkhovsky served on his examining committee. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann has been elected to the Board of Trustees of the Church 
Peace Union, founded by Andrew Carnegie in 1914. He will take part in a study 
‘project, sponsored by the Union, on “The Implications of the Ethics of the Major 
Religions for International Relations”. 
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Prof. A. Bogolepov’s article on the 1945 Statutes of the Church in the USSR (Pub- 
lished in St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, Spring issue, 1958) is to be published in a 
pamphlet form by the Russian Church Assistance Fund. 

STUDENTS The Second Annual Faculty Student Retreat was held on January 
29-31 at Tolstoy Foundation’s Reed Farm, Valley Cottage, N. Y. Father Vladimir Bori- 
chevsky (44) was the guest preacher together with Fr. George Timko (’54) and Fr. 
Joseph Kreta. On Saturday, January 31, His Grace Bishop John of San Francisco, former 
dean of St. Vladimit’s Seminary celebrated the Divine Liturgy and addressed the par- 
ticipants of the retreat. Seminarians Frank Kulik, Eugene Finch and Thomas Hopko 
were in charge of the Retreat helping to make it a real spiritual achievement. Besides 
the Faculty and Students, many alumni and friends of St. Vladimir's were present. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Church History and Liturgical Theology 
at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 


John Johnstone, Jr. M.D. is a tegular contributor to Orthoodx periodicals in America. 
Nicholas A. Arseniev is Professor of New Testament and Apologetics at St. Vladimir's 
Seminary. 


George Corey is a senior student at St. Vladimir’s Seminary and Subscription Manager 
of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly. 


Rev. William S. Schneirla is Pastor of St. Maty’s in Brooklyn and Assistant Professor 
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